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PRESIDENT EISENHOWER in his Economic 
Report recommended that we take bold 
steps to protect and promote economic 
stability by modernizing unemployment 
insurance. Secretary Mitchell reports on 
the specific recommendations which the 
President made for improvements in 
Federal and State iaws, to extend coverage 
and increase weekly benefits and duration 
of benefits to appropriate levels which will 
sustain to some degree the earner’s way of 
life as well as his demand for commodities 
p. 3. 


Wuat do the President’s proposals to 
improve unemployment insurance mean in 
our State? asked Governor Craig of Indiana 
of the director of the ES Division. The 
director asked his research and statistics 
supervisor to analyze the Indiana law 
against the President’s proposals. Mr 
Kelley’s report is of interest beyond State 
lines, as an example of legislative planning. 
p. 7. 


Tuat the changing to coverage of one or 
more does not give rise to undue difficulties 
is illustrated in articles from Maryland and 
California. pp. 12-17. 


Tue Pennsylvania Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security has developed a unique 
program of unscheduled visits of special 
auditing teams to check local office claims 
and payment operations. Reuben F. 
Kolb, the Executive Director’s administra- 
tive assistant in charge of this program, 
describes how the auditors work and the 
value of their activities in detecting over- 
payments, increasing vigil over errors, 
catching violations when still small, and 
raising the overall level of local office 
performance. p. 18 


An increase of 1,600 percent in benefit 
payments in 14 months necessitates a new 
look at operations. Walter Hammer, 
manager of Detroit Branch Office No. 3, 
tells how that office has met the peaks and 
valleys of workload fluctuations in 1953 
1954. p. 21. 


ARTHUR LARSON, our new Under Secre- 
tary of Labor, is an ‘“‘old hand” at income 
insurance—workmen’s compensation, un- 
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employment insurance, disability insurance 
and social security. In this special theme 
issue on unemployment insurance, the 
REVIEW is happy to present excerpts from 
Mr. Larson’s recent address on “Income 
Insurance and Labor Relations’? which 
looks at social insurance as our best insur- 
ance against socialism and communism. 
p. 26. 


“Don’t assume that the claimant knows 
all about his rights and responsibilities,”’ 
says Curtis Harding, Administrator of the 
Utah Department of Employment Security. 
One way the Utah agency makes certain 
that claimants are informed is a film used 
with groups of claimants in the three major 
offices in the State when claimants are 
ready for the eligibility-benefit rights 
interview. Showing the same film to union 
groups and employer groups helps spread 
understanding. p. 29. 


Wuat kinds of interviews need to be 
given claimants for benefits? How often? 
The Bureau’s Division of Methods and 
Operations is attempting to answer these 
questions by experimental work in coopera- 
tion with several State agencies. The 
proposal being tested is to group claimants 
formally according to the frequency of 
special interviews needed with respect to 
eligibility. p. 31. 


Since the local office is the point where 
the claimant meets the program, local office 
supervision is of special importance in the 
unemployment insurance operation. How 
the program achieves its objectives depends 
on staff development and _ instruction, 
assignment of work, continuous followup 
and evaluation of activities and correction 
of inadequacies. Charles W. White, mana- 
ger of the Anniston, Ala., local office, 
describes this “backbone of administra- 
tion.” p. 34. 


Is an industry living within its means? 
Is it expanding or contracting operations 
in a State? How are individual employer 
tax rates shifting? William Netschert, N. J., 
Supervisor of Research, tells how such 
questions can be answered as a byproduct 
of preparing a Federal report. p. 37. 
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10th Anniversary of Gl Bill | 


NortinG the 10th anniversary of the GI bill on June 
22, the Veterans Administration issued a statement 
from which the following interesting excerpts are 
taken: 


The GI bill, a law that has left its lasting imprint on the lives 
of millions of veterans and on America itself, has reached its 
tenth anniversary. 


The law—signed by President Franklin D. Roosevelt on 
June 22, 1944—contained three major benefits to help veterans 
in readjustment to civilian life. 


One was a program of guaranteed loans for homes, farms and 
businesses. It still is in force. Another, education and training 
at Government expense, is approaching its end. The third, 
readjustment allowances for periods of unemployment, already 
has faded into history. 


On signing the GI bill in 1944, the President said, ‘““This law, 
gives emphatic notice to the men and women of our Armed 
Forces that the American people do not intend to let them 
down.” 


But veterans have not let down the American people either . . . 


Through the GI bill, World War II veterans have become 
the best educated group of people in the history of the United 
States. Because of their training, they have raised their income 
level to the point where they are now paying an extra billion 
dollars a year in income taxes to Uncle Sam. At this rate, GI 
bill-trained veterans alone will pay off the entire $15 billion 
cost of the GI education and training program within the next 
15 years. Through the GI loan program, veterans have proved 
themselves to be among the best financial risks in the country. 
With the help of GI loans, they have become America’s largest 
single group of home-owners. Therefore, they pay more real 
estate taxes to States, cities and counties than any other group 
of equal size. 
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More than 7,800,000 World War II veterans—half of all who 
served during the war—trained under the GI bill over the past 
10 years. Of the total, 2,200,000 atter ded colleges and universi- 
ties; 3,500,000 went to schools below the college level; 1,400,000 
(ook on-the-job training; and 700,000 enrolled in institutional 
on-farm training, a combination of classroom work and practi- 
cal experience on the farm. 
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Included in the below-college total are 150,000 veterans 
who were given the chance to learn to read and write in acceler- 
ated grade school classes for adults. 


America’s veterans have trained for nearly every occupation 
at which man earns his living. As a result, the GI bill has 
helped fill the Nation’s reservoirs of trained manpower, danger- 
ously depleted right after the war. 


Among the veterans trained were 450,000 engineers, 180,000 
doctors and nurses, 113,000 scientists, 243,000 accountants, 
107,000 lawyers, 36,000 ministers representing all major 
religious faiths, and 17,000 writers and journalists. 


Also 438,000 television and radio repairmen, 711,000 me- 
chanics, 383,000 construction workers, 288,000 metalworkers, 
138,000 electricians, 83,000 barbers and beauty culturists, 
83,000 policemen and firemen, 45,000 bakers and meat cutters, 
61,000 printers and typesetters, 76,000 dressmakers and tailors, 
and hundreds of thousands of others in many fields. 
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Attributing only part of the increased earnings of veterans 
to the GI bill, those who have had GI training will be paying 
approximately $1 billion more each year in Federal income tax. 
Or, within the next 15 years, they will have paid for the entire 
program. 

During the life of the GI bill readjustment allowance program 
for unemployed veterans, nearly 9 million veterans drew 
allowances totaling $3.2 billion for- unemployment and $600 
million for self-employment, during periods when self-employed 
veterans were netting less than $100 a month. Only 900,000 
veterans, or 10 percent of the total, exhausted their full rights 
to this benefit. The average veteran was on the readjustment 
allowance rolls for only 19 weeks. 


Fall Meeting of President’s Committee 
on Handicapped 


Tue regular Fall Meeting of The President’s Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Physically Handicapped 
will take place on August 26 and 27, 1954, at the 
Hotel Washington, Washington, D. C. 

The Arrangements Committee has planned a 2-day 
program that will have somewhat different features 
than heretofore, such as luncheons and guest speakers. 

Chairman Gen. Melvin J. Maas will preside at the 
sessions. The program includes greetings from Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Secretary of Labor Mitchell and 
addresses on ‘‘The Tenth Year,” ““The World Today,” 
and ‘‘A Pattern for American Industry.’ Panel dis- 
cussions include “Developing and Sustaining Com- 
munity Interest,” “The Safety Factor and Employ- 
ment of the Physically Handicapped,” and ‘‘Exposi- 
tion and Parade of Progress—-A Postmortem.” 








Omer W. Clark, Disabled American Veterans, is 
chairman of the Arrangements Committee. Members 
are: A. Julian Brylawski, Theater Owners of America: 
Dr. Francis J. Brown, American Council on Educa- 
tion; George Nelson, International Association of 
Machinists; and Mrs. Stephen P. Nicholas, General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


NEPH Week—1954 


THE annual observance of NEPH Week will occur 
this year during the period October 3-9. Marking 
this observance again this year, the EMPLOYMENT 
Security Review will present the theme ‘The 
Physically Handicapped Worker—10 Years of Na- 
tional Recognition.” Among the contributors, in 
addition to those from the Bureau and State agencies, 
will be General Melvin J. Maas, Chairman of the 
President’s Committee; Miss Mary E. Switzer, Chief, 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation; and Mr. R. 
Kenneth Barnes, Chief, Rehabilitation Therapy of the 
Maryland Department of Mental Hygiene. 


Veterans Alerted to Cutoff Date 


VETERANS planning to start Korean GI bill training 
before the forthcoming August 20 cutoff date were 
urged by the Veterans Administration to make a very 
careful choice of training ‘program. The reason is 
that after the cutoff date, the law tightens up appre- 
ciably on a veteran’s right to change his course. He 
no longer will be allowed to make his one-course 
change with the same ease that it could be made 
before the deadline. Before the August 20 cutoff date, 


the Korean GI bill permits a veteran one change of 


course. So long as his conduct and progress were 
satisfactory, the veteran had a relatively free hand in 
making the change. It could be from law to engi- 
neering; from air conditioning to airplane mechanics; 
the choice was his. But once the cutoff date passes, 
the free change-of-course provision no longer holds 
good. After that time, a veteran may change his 
course only under one of the following circumstances: 

1. The course he wants to change to is a normal 
progression from the course he has already taken. 
For example, if he obtained his A. B. degree, he would 
be permitted to change to an M. A. degree. 

2. He hasn’t been making satisfactory progress in 
the course he was taking, due to no fault of his own. 
If this is the case, he will be required to undergo VA 





CITIZENSHIP DAy 


23 ITIZENSHIP DAY” will be observed on September 17. 

Observance annually is called for under a Joint Resolution of the 
82d Congress, approved February 29, 1952, in order to commemorate the 
signing of the Constitution in 1787, to honor recently naturalized citizens 
and those reaching voting age, as well as to reemphasize the significance 
of United States citizenship for all of us. 
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vocational counseling, to help him select a new course 
more in keeping with his aptitudes and abilities. 
The August 20 Korean GI bill cutoff date applies 
only to post-Korea veterans separated from active 
service before August 20, 1952. Veterans who got 
out of active service after that date have 2 years from 
separation in which to begin their training. 


Employment Security Activities at a Glance, May 1954 
United States and Territories 


Percentage 
Number or ; rm 
amount — 
previous 
month 
Overall } 
Lo eee ee 2 1, 226, 700 —15 
Weeks of unemployment 

et SEG, rn eae 8, 761, 600 —8 
Weekly average insured un- , 

employment ?...... cain tots 2, 070, 400 —5 
Weeks compensated......... 7, 768, 400 —7 
Weekly average beneficiaries. . 1, 849, 600 —2 
i | ee $185, 601, 000 8 
Funds available as of May 31, 

(uo BN een hy 2 aetna tenes $8, 572, 465, 900 0 
New applications............ 735, 200 —2 
Referrals: | 

Rerecwanrel, .......25... 592, 800 +215 
Nonagricultural.......... 741, 900 +3 
Placements: | 
i i 562, 200 | +251 
Nonagricultural.......... 439, 200 a, 
Ee ee 252, 400 | +5 
Women Sr ane 186, 800 | 0 
Handicapped ......... 16, 600 | +2 
Counseling interviews........ 112, 900 + 4 
Individuals given tests....... 93, 500 +11 
gg Mmmuplayer Wits. 5... ws 151, 800 +6 
Veterans 4 
eee 5 41, 000 —6 
Weeks of unemployment 

CRIES Sata kes ou di cic Dow 400, 600 —11 
Weekly average insured un- 

employment: 26... ..46..5. 95, 700 “AG 
ee $8, 954, 300 —12 
New applications............ 167, 300 —10 
Referrals, nonagricultural. .. . 179, 400 +2 
Placements, nonagricultural . . . 108, 400 | +4 
Placements, handicapped. ... . 7, 700 +3 
Counseling interviews........ 28, 300 —2 


1 The first 7 items refer to State unemployment insurance programs only, 
they include data for veterans filing under State programs even though such 
veterans may, at the same time, be filing for supplemental benefits under provisions 
of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. 

2 Excludes transitional claims which do not represent new unemployment. 

3 Data exclude territories. 

‘4 The first 4 items contain data relating to the program under prorisions of the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. Data include 11,600 initial 
claims, 63,000 weeks claimed, 15,000 insured unemployment and $463,400 in 
benefits for veterans who were fili_g to supplement payments under State pro- 
grams. Excluded are data for veterans filing to supplement benefits wnder the 
railroad unemployment insurance program. 

5 Includes 582 transitional initial claims in order to represent all veterans filing 
under UCY program. 
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Unemployment Insurance 


—A New Look 














The Secretary of Labor 


NEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE makes a 
vital contribution to our national economic 
well-being. Its primary objective, of course, 
is to protect workers and their families against distress 
due to unemployment through provision of benefit 
payments which partially compensate for wage 
losses. At the same time, these payments help to 
maintain purchasing power and stabilize the economy. 
The experience-rating provisions provide tax incen- 
tives to employers to stabilize theiremployment. The 
requirement that unemployed claimants register with 
the public employment service facilitates reemploy- 
ment. 
We must also not lose sight of lhe fact that this is an 
insurance program. While contribution rates are 
adjusted so as to charge employers with the cost of 
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Improving 
Unemployment 
Insurance 


By JAMES P. MITCHELL 


Secretary of Labor 


the unemployment for which they are directly respon- 
sible, the risk is also spread among the industries 
covered by the program. And through the insurance 
device, reserves are built up in good times for use in 
bad times so that the necessary funds are available 
when needed. 

While unemployment insurance makes important 
contributions to the economy under the best of em- 
ployment conditions, its value is particularly demon- 
strated when unemployment increases. Unemploy- 
ment benefit payments automatically expand as 
layoffs due to reduced production occur. This is of 
great personal value to the unemployed in meeting 
their essential needs. 

The experience of the past few months has, however, 
reemphasized some of the shortcomings of the present 
program. Fer instance, in the week ended March 13, 
only 2,400,000 unemployed persons were insured 
under all unemployment compensation programs as 
against a total of 3,725,000 unemployed. This differ- 
ence of 1,325,000 shows the effect of the limitations 
on coverage of unemployment insurance. Also, no 
doubt, large numbers of unemployed claimants 
found their benefit checks inadequate to meet their 
bills; others exhausted their benefit rights before they 
found jobs again. 

The limitations on coverage and benefits affect 
hundreds of thousands of unemployed workers in the 
best of times; a drop in employment only emphasizes 
these limitations. 


















The President’s Recommendations 


President Eisenhower included his recommendations 
for improving the unemployment insurance program 
in his Economic Report to the Congress in January 
1954. These proposals fell into three broad groups— 
extensions of the coverage of the system, increases in 
benefits, and improvements in the financing of bene- 
fits. Federal legislation seemed appropriate or neces- 
sary to carry out part of these recommendations, while 
the President believed other recommendations should 
be carried out by the States. 


Coverage 


As we all know, there are important limitations in 
the coverage of the unemployment insurance program. 
In an average week in 1953, 36.2 million workers were 
covered by State unemployment insurance programs 
and an additional 1.4 million were covered by the 
railroad unemployment insurance system. This is 





an impressive number, but at the same time 15.6 mil- 
lion workers were not covered (chart 1). Of those 
not covered, it appeared feasible to recommend 
coverage of over 6 million through Federal action. 
The most obvious group was the employees of small 
firms. Certainly it doesn’t make sense for the clerk in 
a small grocery store to have no protection against 
unemployment, while the clerk in a large store is 
protected. A number of States have demonstrated 
that employers of one or more workers can be covered 
without much difficulty. But no State legislature has 
extended coverage to smaller firms since 1945. So 
President Eisenhower’s first recommendation was that 
Congress extend coverage of the Federal Unemploy- 
ment Tax Act to all firms employing one or more 
workers at any time in employments covered by the 
act. This would bring approximately 3.2 million 
workers into the program if the States took similar 
action. Most of the States have provisions in their 


laws which would automatically extend State cover- 









Chart 1. 
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age when the coverage under the Federal Unemploy- 
ment Tax Act is extended. 

Government workers are the largest group without 
unemployment insurance protection. They include 
2.5 million Federal workers and 4.7 million State and 
local government workers. The responsibility for the 
Federal Government to provide protection for its own 
workers is clear. Statistics show that a much larger 
number of them are laid off each year than is ordi- 
narily supposed. President Eisenhower has accordingly 
recommended that Congress provide unemployment 
compensation for Federal civilian workers. It is pro- 
posed that they be paid benefits according to the law 
of the State where they are laid off, with the Federal 
Government paying the cost. 

The employees of State and local governments, of 
course, can be covered only by State action. A few 
States already cover some of them. It is our hope 
that the States will give State and local government 
workers unemployment insurance protection just as 
we are proposing that Federal workers be protected. 


Weekly Benefits 


If unemployment insurance is to maximize its con- 
tribution to economic stability and the maintenance 
of purchasing power, benefits will need to be in- 
creased substantially in amount and duration. 

Average weekly benefits have failed to keep pace 
with increases in average weekly wages of covered 
workers. Average weekly benefits were $10.54 in 
1940, as compared with average weekly wages of 
$26.60, while average weekly benefits were only 
$23.32 in 1953, as compared with average weekly 
wages of $70 (chart 2). Putting it another way, 
average weekly benefits were 40 percent of average 
weekly wages in 1940, but had dropped to 33 per- 
cent in 1953. This failure of average benefits to 
keep pace with average wages has been largely due 
to maximum benefits not increasing in proportion to 
rising wages. 

Maximum benefits are a much smaller proportion 
of average weekly wages today~than they were 15 
years ago. In December 1949, the maximums ranged 
from 45.4 percent to 97.9 percent of average weekly 
wages in the various States; in December 1953, they 
ranged from 29.1 percent to 62.7 percent. Grouping 
the States according to their maximums, in 1953, the 
maximum of $30 or more paid by 17 States repre- 
sented 43 percent of average weekly wages; the maxi- 
mum of $20 in.5 States was only 32 percent of average 
wages (chart 3). 

As a result of these limitations on maximum 
benefits, an increasing number of unemployed 
claimants have been subjected to the maximum 
weekly limit. In 1939, 25.8 percent of the claimants 
were at the maximum, as against 58.8 percent in 
1953. In one State in 1953, 85.4 percent were 
subject to the maximum limitation. 

It appeared, then, that most States should increase 
their weekly benefit maximum. At the beginning of 
the program, on the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Economic Security, the States set benefits 
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Chart 2. 


STATE MAXIMUM BENEFIT AMOUNTS “ 
FALL SHORT OF 50 PERCENT 
OF AVERAGE WAGES 


Max. Wkly Benefit (Percent of Average Weekly Wages) 


{ Basic) 
$30 
or More * 
(17 States) 





43% OF AV. WKLY WAGE...$70, | 








$26-28 39% OF AV. WKLY WAGE... $71 
(14 States) 











$22-25 | 37% OF AV. WKLY WAGE... $67. 
(15 States) 2 








$20 32% OF AV. WKLY WAGE... $63 
(5 States) 











* $30 Except Wisconsin ($33) and Alaska ($35). 
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generally at 50 pertent of wages. Many States are 
now paying that proportion or more to low-wage 
beneficiaries whose benefits are below the State 
maximums. In order to reestablish that relationship 
as much as possible, President Eisenhower suggested 
in his Economic Report “that the States raise these 
dollar maximums so that the payments to the great 
majority of the beneficiaries may equal at least half 
their regular earnings.” 

That goal was purposely stated in rather general 
terms; there was no intention to set forth in precise 
detail what each State should do to meet its particular 
situation. 

I think we should recognize that a benefit of 50 per- 
cent of wages, which was set as the goal when the pro- 
gram started, is a more or less arbitrary figure. Some 
of the States pay a higher percentage, particularly to 
low-paid workers, and some States add dependents’ 
allowances. It is my hope that during the next year 
we can, with the assistance of the States, carry through 
the survey of beneficiaries that the Labor Depart- 





Chart 3. 
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ment’s Bureau of Employment Security is now plan- 
ning so that we will know more realistically how un- 
employed workers are getting along on the present 
levels of benefits. 


Duration of Benefits 


It has always been recognized that unemployment 
compensation is designed primarily to take care of 
short-term unemployment. If we ever again were to 
experience a prolonged depression, other measures in 
addition to unemployment insurance would be 
needed. Except in such an extreme situation, un- 
employment benefits should last long enough so that 
practically all workers can get another job. But in 
most States, that hasn’t happened. With a few 
States paying only 16 weeks maximum benefits and 
more than half paying less than 26 weeks, almost a 
million workers exhausted their benefits in years with 
high employment such as 1951 and 1952, and in the 
recession years 1949 and 1950, almost 2 million work- 
ers exhausted their benefits (chart 4). 

Experience has shown that 26 weeks of benefits, 
available to all eligible workers whose unemployment 
lasts that long, is necessary if unemployment insurance 
is going to meet the problem of unemployment. This 
was demonstrated in the “inventory recession’ of 
1949. In the three States that then paid a “‘variable 
duration” up to 16 weeks, 45 percent of the bene- 
ficiaries exhausted their benefits before getting 
another job. In the 12 States that paid benefits up to 
26 weeks, but on a “‘variable duration”’ basis, 29 per- 
cent of the beneficiaries exhausted their rights. But 
in New York, the only State which at that time paid a 
uniform duration of 26 weeks (4 do now), only 16 
percent exhausted their benefits. 

To meet the needs of the unemployed, it is necessary 
both to provide a maximum duration of 26 weeks 
and to make it available to all claimants who meet a 
minimum qualifying requirement of employment or 
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wages. That is the uniform potential duration that 
President Eisenhower recommended in his Economic 
Report. 

The States have the responsibility for determining 
what benefits should be. Nevertheless, the Nation as 
a whole, represented by the Federal Government, has 
a vital interest that these goals be attained. 


Benefit Financing 


The need of increasing unemployment benefits has 
been dwelt upon at length because that is the heart 
of the program. We are not unmindful, however, 
that the sound financing of benefits is of great impor- 
tance. When suggesting the benefit goals, we first 
made sure that the States would be able to pay them. 
With the possible exception of one or two States, 
there are adequate State reserves to meet the cost of 
the recommended benefits. Even in periods of pro- 
longed recession, all but a few States could meet these 
increased costs. Also, with average contribution 
rates of only 1.4 percent for the country as a whole in 
fiscal year 1953, in most States any needed increases 
in contributions would not impose an undue burden 
on employers. 

However, it would do great harm to the unemploy- 
ment insurance system if even one State could not 
finance its benefits. Since the reserves of a few States 
might be jeopardized by widespread unemployment, 
non-interest-bearing loans should be available from 
the Federal Government for any State whose reserves 
face exhaustion. However, we have recommended 
to Congress that repayment of such loans should not 
commence for as long as 4 years, if necessary, in order 
to give a State time to readjust its economy and 
rebuild its reserve to a safe level. 

We also believe that the proceeds of the Federal 
unemployment tax should be devoted to employment 
security purposes and this position has been endorsed 
by President Eisenhower. The first claim on such 
funds is, of course, the cost of administering the em- 
ployment security program. Any excess remaining 
should be set aside until a fund of at least $200 million 
is built up out of which such loans can be made. 
After such a fund is accumulated, we would favor any 
further excess Federal unemployment tax collections 
being distributed to the States to strengthen their 
benefit funds. 


Experience Rating Period 


Another financial measure that we have proposed is 
to make experience rating available as early as possible 
to newly-covered employers. At present, the Federal 
act does not permit a State to reduce the contribution 
rates of an employer until he has had at least 3 years 
of unemployment experience under a State law: A 
3-year period was justified at the beginning of the 
program in order to build up safe reserves against a 
recession. However, since most State funds are 
adequate, it is financially feasible in practically all the 
States to give a newly-covered employer an experience 
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\ting sooner than that if he has had steady employ- 

ient. 

The payment of the full contribution rate places 
employers newly setting up in business at a competi- 
uve disadvantage with established employers who have 
low experience rates. This competitive disadvantage 
should be removed as soon as feasible. 

Earlier provision of experience rating will be par- 
\icularly important if coverage is extended to small 
employers. 

We have recommended amendment of the Federal 
tax to permit a State to compute a rate based on 
experience with unemploment for new and newly 
covered employers after 1 year of such experience. 
In most States this means after 1 years or more of 
contribution experience. It is the intent that after 3 
years of experience such employers would be rated on 
the same basis as older employers and that during the 
two preceding years new employers would not receive 
more favorable rates than older employers. This 
amendment would permit a “‘reserve-ratio” State to 
give new employers an experience rate on a propor- 


Analyzing a State Law 


tionately lower reserve ratio than older employers 
during the second and third years of experience with 
unemployment. 


In making these recommendations, President Eisen- 
hower and I were not unmindful that liberalization of 
benefits must be accompanied by strict administration 
of the law so as to prevent abuses and assure that only 
those who are entitled to benefits shall receive them. 
Also, in some States very low qualifying wage require- 
ments will have to be raised if a State provides the 
maximum duration recommended. 

We also realize that there are other respects in which 
the unemployment insurance system can be improved. 
However, if the President’s recommendations for both 
Federal and State action are carried out, approxi- 
mately 10 million workers would ultimately be added 
to the system, and the benefit amounts and duration 
would be much more meaningful, not only to individ- 
ual claimants, but to the economy as a whole. It is 
our earnest hope that these goals will be achieved. 


Aéainst the President's Proposals 


By DWIGHT D. KELLEY 


Supervisor, Research and Statistics 


Indiana Employment Security Division 


HAT do the President’s proposals to improve 

unemployment insurance mean in our State? 

This, in essence, is what Gov. George N. Craig 
said to William C. Stalnaker, Director of the Indiana 
Employment Security Division, when he received 
Secretary Mitchell’s letter which transmitted these 
recommendations. Director Stalnaker answered this 
question in a 17-page report analyzing the Indiana 
law in relation to the President’s proposals. 


Unemployment insurance in the United States is a 
joint Federal-State program. The great majority of 
workers who have unemployment insurance are 
covered by virtue of individual State laws. These 
laws have certain basic similarities but they differ 
widely, not only with respect to the amount and ex- 
tent of benefits payable but in many other respects. 
The formulas for determining benefits may differ even 
in States with approximately the same benefit levels. 
Conditions of eligibility, definitions of coverage, and 
other provisions show many variations. 
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The President’s recommendations pose different 
questions in each State because of these differences. 
It was for this reason that the Indiana agency de- 
cided to analyze the Indiana Jaw against the Presi- 
dent’s proposals. The portion of this analysis which 
deals with benefits and extension of coverage is sum- 
marized in this article. 


Weekly Benefit Amount 


The weekly benefit amount for unemployment in- 
surance in all States is related to earnings in a past 
period. In addition, a maximum weekly amount is 
set. In Indiana the weekly benefit is 4 percent of 
wages in the highest quarter of the four-quarter base 
period. For a claimant who has had full-time em- 
ployment for at least one calendar quarter, this 
fraction will provide a weekly benefit amount of 
slightly more than one-half his average weekly wage. 
The weekly amount, however, cannot be more than 
$27. At current wage levels the $27 maximum is 
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Talking over content and presentation of material for legislative guidance are, left to right: John Hegenaver and Robert 
Bowers, both of the Unemployment Insurance Unit of the Research and Statistics Section; Dwight Kelley, Supervisor of 
Research and Statistics; William Kaiser, artist from the Public Relations Section; and Lucy Kantz, Unemployment In- 


surance Unit. 


more important in limiting benefits. In 1953, for two 
out of three claimants, benefits were limited by the 
$27 maximum rather than by a fraction of their past 
earnings. 

The maximum weekly benefit amount in Indiana 
has increased from $15 in 1939 to $27 currently, 
but weekly wages have increased more rapidly— 
from $26.44 in 1939 to $76.35 in 1953. 

The President’s Economic Report describes as a 
desirable goal that maximum weekly benefits be 
raised ‘“‘so that the payments to the great majority of 
the beneficiaries may equal at least half their regular 
earnings.’ Currently in Indiana approximately one- 
third of the beneficiaries receive a weekly amount 
equal to half their weekly wage. 

Under the current wage structure in Indiana a 
maximum weekly benefit amount of $35 would yield 
this level for one-half the beneficiaries and a maximum 
of $40 would bring two out of three beneficiaries up 
to this level. 


Cost of Increasing the Maximum Weekly Benefit 


The increased cost which would result from a change 
in the maximum weekly benefit amount would depend 
upon changes in wage rates, economic conditions and 
other factors. A usable estimate of the increase in 
cost, however, can be made on the basis of past 
experience. Benefit costs in Indiana for 1953 would 
have been 15 percent higher if the maximum benefit 
amount had been $35 instead of $27. Had a maxi- 
mum of $40 been in effect, costs would have been 23 
percent higher. Any increase in benefit costs in the 
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long run will, of course, result in an increase in average 
contribution rates over the rates which would prevail 
otherwise. 

How Does Indiana Maximum Compare With Other States? 

As of December 1953, 25 States had a maximum 
benefit amount less than $27, 4 paid $27 and 22 paid 
more than $27. All these amounts are basic benefits 
exclusive of additional allowances for dependents. 
Indiana is an industrial State so that wages are higher 
than average. Consequently the ratio of the maxi- 
mum benefit to average wages is lower than in most 
States. The $27 maximum benefit amount in 1953 
was 37 percent of the average weekly wage for covered 
workers. ‘Twelve States had a lower percentage and 
38 a higher percentage. 

To increase the weekly benefit amount to more than 
$30 would require a change in other provisions of the 
Indiana law. Wage credits are now limited to $750 
per quarter. Four percent of $750 is $30. To obtain 
a higher maximum it would be necessary to increase 
the 4 percent formula or raise the limit of $750 on 
quarterly wages. 


Duration of Benefits 


The President’s report also called attention to the 
importance of assuring longer periods of unemploy- 
ment insurance protection. He suggested that all 
States provide 26 weeks of benefits uniformly to all 
eligible claimants. Duration of benefits in the major- 
ity of States currently is limited not only to a specific 
number of weeks but also by some provision relating 
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otal benefits to wages in a specified period. The 
ndiana law provides that benefits shall be limited 
o 25 percent of earnings in the four-quarter base 
veriod or to 20 times the weekly benefit amount, 
vhichever is lesser. 


Vaximum Weeks Duration 


A change in the maximum weeks of duration with- 
ut other changes would affect benefit rights only for 
hose claimants who had sufficient earnings to be 
ligible for more than 20 weeks. In 1953 slightly 
more than half (52.8 percent) of all claimants were 
eligible for 20 weeks. Potential benefit rights of most of 
these claimants would have been raised but only those 
who exhausted their benefits would have drawn more 
checks. In 1953 only 5,794 claimants who were 
eligible for 20 weeks of benefits exhausted their benefit 
rights. This is about 4 percent of all claimants. 
Exhaustions and duration of claims were low in 1953 
because of the high employment level but the propor- 
tion of claimants in this category should never be very 
high. In 1949 it amounted to 7 percent of all claim- 
ants. Consequently an increase in the maximum 
number of weeks, without other changes, would affect 
only a small percentage of claimants. Costs in 1953 
would have been increased by less than 5 percent if 
the maximum duration had been 26 weeks instead of 
20 weeks. 


How Does Indiana Maximum Compare With Other States? 


As of December 1953, 5 States had less than 20 
weeks maximum duration, 16 States had 20 weeks 
maximum, and 30 States had more than 20 weeks. 
Almost half of the States (24) had a maximum of 26 
weeks, 


Maximum Benefit Formula 


Duration of benefits is also limited by the formula 
determining maximum benefits. In Indiana this is 25 
percent of wage credits in the 4-quarter base period. 
This provision has been more important than the 20 
weeks provision in limiting duration. In 1953, for 
instance, only 27 percent of the beneficiaries who 
exhausted their benefits were eligible for 20 weeks. 
A change in the 25 percent formula would affect more 
claimants than a change in the 20 weeks limitation. 
The increase in benefit costs would still be relatively 
small, however, if no other benefit provisions were changed. 
The increase in cost would be more substantial if the 
25 percent provision were changed concurrently with 
a change in the maximum weekly amount or the 
maximum duration. 

It would be impossible to pay a claimant more than 
$37.50 per week for the present maximum duration of 
20 weeks without changing other provisions of the 
Indiana law. Maximum benefits are limited to 25 
percent of wage credits in the base period. With this 
fraction and the present limitation of $3,000 on wage 
credits, benefits could not exceed $750. Consequently 
any combination of maximum weekly benefit amount 
and maximum duration which exceeded a total of 
$750 would be ineffective unless the 25 percent for- 
mula or the $3,000 limit were changed. 
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William C. Stalnaker, Director, Indiana ES Div., holds a copy of 
the report which he is presenting to Horace Coats, executive 
secretary to the Governor. 






How Does Indiana Formula Compare With Other States? 


Thirty-four States determine maximum benefits by 
a percentage of base-period earnings. Six of the 34 
States used 25 percent or less of base-period earnings 
and 28 States used more than 25 percent. Of the 
remaining States 14 have uniform maximum duration 
and the other 3 relate maximum duration to weeks of 
employment. 


Extent of Benefit Exhaustion 


One indication of the adequacy of unemployment 
benefits is the proportion of claimants who exhaust 
their benefits. If many workers are drawing all of the 
benefits to which they are entitled, unemployment 
insurance is not serving to tide them over their full 
spell of unemployment. There are, of course, other 
factors which influence the exhaustion rate and under 
any reasonable benefit provisions there will be some 
exhaustions. Obviously more claimants will exhaust 
benefits in periods of heavy unemployment than when 
employment is high. The proportion of claimants 
who exhausted benefits in recent years has been some- 
what higher in Indiana than the national average 
although unemployment has been below average. 
In the 5-year period, 1949 to 1953, approximately one 
out of each five Indiana claimants exhausted benefits. 























Extension of Coverage 






Employment covered by the Indiana employment 
security law amounted to 1,074,000 in July 1953; 
another 44,000 Indiana workers were covered by the 
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Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. Employ- 
ment not covered by any plan of unemployment 
insurance amounted to 447,000. 

The proposals for extension of coverage vary with 
respect to the different groups. The President has 
recommended to Congress that the Federal Unemploy- 
ment Tax Act be changed to include employees of 
small firms. It is presumed that this would result in 
corresponding changes in the States’ laws. He also 
recommended that Congress provide protection for 
Federal Government employees. This could be 
accomplished by a separate federally administered 
program or by provision for State administration 
through State-Federal agreements. The President 
has suggested that each State consider extension of the 
State program to State and local governmental 
workers. No recommendations were made foragri- 
cultural workers, domestic service workers and em- 
ployees of nonprofit organizations. We have sum- 
marized for each group separately some of the facts 
concerning possible extension of coverage and some of 
the principal problems which can be expected. 


Small Firms 


The Indiana law presently covers employers with 
8 or more employees in 20 weeks of a calendar 
year. Firms with fewer than 8 employees as of 
July 1953 employed approximately 156,000 persons. 
Extension of coverage to employees of these small 
firms would increase covered employment by about 
15 percent. 

The increase in the number of covered employers 
would be much more drastic than the increase in em- 
ployment. The number of firms with fewer than 8 
employees in 1953 was approximately 54,000. In 
other words, extension of coverage to firms with one or 
more employees would increase the number of firms 
to four times the 17,000 now covered. 

The principal effect of increased coverage so far 
as administration is concerned would be the addi- 
tional workload associated with the increase in 
covered employers. A substantial increase in staff 
and space would be needed for all units which process 
employer contribution reports. It is likely that 
collection problems would be increased because 
financial resources of small firms tend to be limited 
and a larger proportion of business births and deaths 
occurs among small firms. 

The President’s recommendations to Congress con- 
template extension of coverage to employers of one or 
more at any time. Most States which have extended 
coverage to one or more have included some addi- 
tional provision in their definitions. These pro- 
visions vary but they have the common purpose of 
excluding from required coverage the person or 
firm who has only one or a few employees for a brief 
period. For simplicity of interpretation this ex- 
clusion can be stated in terms of a minimum amount 
of wages in a specified period such as a quarter or a 
year. If extension of coverage to small firms is con- 
sidered, perhaps additional study of this question is 
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warranted in order to avoid placing a reporting 
burden on persons or firms with only occasional or 
nominal employment. The inclusion of small firms 
would entail some additional bookeeping on the part 
of the firms. The bookeeping is doubtless more 
burdensome to the smaller firms, so it seems reasonable 
to exclude from coverage firms whose employment is 
nominal or so brief as to be of little significance. 

It is generally understood that small firms were not 
included initially in the unemplcyment insurance pro- 
gram because of the administrative problems likely to 
be encountered in -dealing with so many small firms. 
However, it is sometimes assumed that the small firms 
are less stable and that extension of coverage to these 
firms would actually increase benefit payments more 
than proportionate to the increase in employment. 
Information needed to answer this question con- 
clusively is not available. However, the evidence 
which is available indicates that benefit claims from 
employees of the small firms would probably be fewer 
proportionately than from firms presently covered. 
The major part of the small firms are engaged in trade 
and service activities. Experience with firms now 
covered shows that claims originating from these 
industries have been below the average for all in- 
dustries. 


Federal Government Employees 


The President has recommended to Congress that 
unemployment insurance protection be provided for 
civilian employees of the Federal Government. Since 
Congressional action is required to implement this 
recommendation, subsequent action on the part of the 
State would logically depend on the nature of the 
Federal action. 
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Extension of coverage to Federal employees could 
be accomplished by any one of several methods. A 
number of alternative plans have been considered. 
If a system which differs from the State programs 
should be adopted, the difficulty of administration 
would be increased. The State agencies now act as 
agents in paying benefits under the Federal Unem- 
ployment Compensation for Veterans program in 
addition to the State UI program. Any additioral 
program would mean increased complexities in 
training, supervision, and planning. Administrative 
financing of a corollary program such as this is fre- 
quently unsatisfactory. Questions such as how much 
overhead cost should be charged to the secondary 
program can be quite troublesome. 

Employment of the Federal Government in Indiana 
in July 1953 was 39,000. Should coverage be ex- 
tended to these workers it would make relatively 
little difference in the number of covered workers. 


State and Local Government Employees 


Extension of unemployment insurance coverage to 
employees of State and local government units would 
require State legislative action. State and _ local 
government units in Indiana employed 105,000 in 
July 1953. The increase in covered employment if 
these units were covered would be about 10 percent. 
The number of employing units would depend in part 
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on the method of reporting. There are 92 counties, 
more than 1,000 townships, and a varying number of 
subdivisions in each. Other problems, however 
would likely be more important than the increase in 
employment or employing units. 

There seems to be no justification for excluding some 
kinds of State and local government employees, except 
for problems of financing and administration, but it is 
doubtful that unemployment insurance is adaptable to 
certain classes of government employees. State and 
local government units, particularly the smaller units, 
include a large proportion of persons whose govern- 
ment employment is secondary. These range from 
board or committee members whose remuneration is 
nominal, to county and township officials who spend 
a large proportion of their time on their government 
jobs but maintain their usual jobs or businesses. A 
great many problems would be encountered in deter- 
mining when workers such as these were unemployed 
and eligible for benefits. Another question would 
arise in connection with persons employed for a 
specific term, for example, school teachers. Should 
they be considered unemployed during the summer if 
not teaching or at the beginning of a new year if not 
reemployed? 

Perhaps these problems could be resolved by 
excluding specific kinds of government employment 


(Continued on-page 25) 
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In a Medium-sized State... 


Maryland's Experience in 
Changing Coverage of Employers 


By WILLIAM I. WALSH 
Chief Accountant 


Maryland Department of Employment Security 


ONSIDERATION is being given to the passage 
of a Federal law increasing the coverage of 
employers from the present standard of eight or 

more employees to that of one employee or more. 
Without going into the merits of this change, it will be 
interesting to recount the experience of Maryland in 
extending its coverage to employers of one or more. 


On December 17, 1936, the original unemployment 
compensation law was passed in Maryland, providing 
for coverage of all employers who had in their employ 
8 or more employees for a period of 20 weeks or longer 
in a year. Between 6,000 and 7,000 employers were 
covered under this law. In 1938, the General 
Assembly amended the law to provide for coverage of 
all employers hiring four or more employees for a 
period of 20 weeks or more. This provision increased 
the number of employers covered to 13,000. In 1945, 
the law was further amended to provide for coverage 
of all employers of one or more employees, regardless 
of the length of such employment. This increased the 
number of employers covered to more than 40,000. 


Locating Newly Subject Employers 


In the discussions in connection with establishing 
the identity of additional accounts that would become 
liable under the law as amended, several sources of 
information were considered. One of these was a file 
we had compiled over the years. This file, known as 
our nonliable file, consisted of accounts whose number 
of employees was below the previous statutory re- 
quirements. In many cases it was necessary merely to 
transfer these records to the active file. 


Another source, and by far the best, was a list of 
Maryland employers maintained by the Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, who were liable 
for the tax under the Federal Insurance Contributions 
Act. The Federal Insurance Contributions Act and 
the Maryland unemployment compensation law at 
that time were identical with respect to exclusion of 
agricultural, domestic, family, governmental, railroad, 
foreign, and nonprofit employment. We were ad- 
vised, however, that the Federal list was compiled on 
an area basis and that the District of Columbia was 
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in the same area as Maryland. Negotiations were 
entered into with the District of Columbia Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Board which agreed to furnish 
us with a list of liable employers reporting to that 
agency. 

Our first task was toe screen from-the area list the 
employers who were operating in the District of 
Columbia. The Maryland law increasing the cover- 
age to one or more was passed at the close of the 1945 
session, March 31, 1945, but was made retroactive to 
the first of January 1945. The preliminary work 
could not be finished before the first of July, at which 


George C. Stevenson operating an electric accounting machine 
which is preparing combined Quarterly Contribution Returns 
and Employment Reports to be sent to liable employers. 
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S SECRETARY MITCHELL reports on page 3, President Eisenhower has recommended that Congress 
amend the Federal Unemployment Tax Act to cover employers of businesses with one or more workers in 
employments covered by the act, instead of eight or more as at present. 


If this were done, most State laws would have their coverage extended automatically by reason of a provision that 
any employer covered by the Federal act is covered by the State law. Other States would amend thew laws to 
cover the smaller firms so that these employers would pay State taxes and their employees could qualify for benefits 


Although 17 States now cover firms with as few as one worker, no State has changed since 1945. At the 
REVIEW’S request, William Walsh of Maryland and Vernon Graham of California (see page 15) have reached 
back into their memories to tell us how they managed the job of adding small fims. 


Their stories can be summa- 

















time two quarters of coverage would have been com- 
pleted. Quite a few employers who could not see the 
necessity for filing separate reports filed combined 
figures for the two quarter’s wages. In every one of 
these cases additional reports were required from the 
employer so that the wage credits could be set up in 
our files on a quarterly basis, as necessary to allocate 
properly employees’ wage credits for benefit purposes. 

The list furnished by the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance was prepared from addressograph 
plates in alphabetical sequence, approximately 10 
accounts to a sheet. These sheets were broken down 
by groups for each letter of the alphabet and dis- 
tributed among the employees in the new accounts 
desk section to have the account numbers entered for 
those employers who had been reporting to our 
agency prior to 1945. 

Each letter of the alphabet was checked also to our 
nonliable file; account numbers, industry and area 
codes were assigned and Contribution Returns and 
Employment Reports for the first two calendar quarters 
of 1945 were mailed to.employers on the old-age and 
survivors insurance list who had filed a liability 
report but were not liable under the old law. 

Liability Reports, Contribution Returns and Em- 
ployment Reports for the first two calendar quarters 
of 1945 were mailed to the remaining accounts on the 
list. As these forms were returned by the employers, 
account numbers and necessary codes were assigned. 

Naturally, a number of the employers to whom forms 
had been sent did not reply. Approximately 2 weeks 
after the original mailing, followups were sent. In 
the cases where there was no response to the second 
notices, these accounts were assigned to the Field 
Department. 

In addition, we made extensive examinations of 
telephone and street directories. In some areas, 
field men performed door-to-door canvassing in the 
business districts of the larger towns, 

When our agency first began operations, it was 
decided to assign 7-digit numbers to all accounts, 
ranging from 000101-0 to 660000—-0. The numbers 
were to be assigned in such a way that they would be in 
both numerical and alphabetical sequence. In plac- 
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ing an account in our alphabetical listing, the trade 
name governed, although the owner or owners’ 
names were also listed in cases of proprietorships and 
partnerships. When the coverage increased to 4 or 
more in 1938, the resulting new accounts were inter- 
filed as above. However, when in 1945 there was a 
tremendous increase in our number of employers, it 
was decided that the old group of numbers was 
inadequate to maintain our regular numerical and 
alphabetical sequence. Accordingly, these new ac- 
counts were arranged to begin with 661000—0 and run 
to 999999—-). The same pattern of maintenance of 
numerical and alphabetical sequence throughout was 
followed in this second grouping. This separate 
grouping of the new accounts was very helpful when 
we had to file form 940-A—proof of credit—with the 
Federal Government, as it was only necessary to select 
certan accounts from the higher-numbered group to 
add to those of the lower-numbered group. Most of 
the firms with the higher numbers were too small to be 
subject to the Federal tax and the credit offset. 


Continuing Job of Ascertaining New Accounts 


When the preliminary operation of recording the 
new accounts liable under the law as amended was 
completed, it was realized that the continuing job of 
ascertaining additional accounts as they became liable 
would involve a much greater amount of detail work 
than heretofore. 

In Maryland we have always relied on seven sources 
for ascertaining new accounts becoming liable under 
the law. These are: 

1. Voluntary action Notice from employers by tele- 
phone or by correspondence reporting a new opera- 
tion. These accounts must be sent the necessary forms 
for the purpose of establishing a record for them with 
our agency. 

2. Sale of business or change of ownership.—Space is 
provided on the Contribution Return to show any 
change in ownership. When an employer indicates 
on his return that the business has been sold or other- 
wise disposed of, the successor is contacted to set up 
the necessary records. In some cases a total sale, and 
in others a part sale, is indicated. 
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Section of mail room, showing employees checking in Contribu- 
tion Returns and Employment Reports. Robert L. Donovan, 
supervisor, is in the background. 


3. Field surveys—Each field man is assigned to a 
certain territory, and in addition to his duties in 
connection with the collection of delinquent accounts, 
filing delinquent reports, field audits, and claims 
investigations, he is required to be alert for new 
employers in his territory. When a new enterprise is 
discovered, the field man is expected to procure 
necessary reports so that the agency may have a com- 
plete record of this new establishment. 


4. New accounts reporting to the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance-—On a weekly basis, we receive 
notice from the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance of all new accounts added to its list of 
liable employers. This record is a photostatic copy 
of Federal Form 8. S. 4. This information is checked 
against our liable file. If the employer does not have 
an account number with our agency, he is immediately 
contacted to determine his liability. These records 
include some employers, such as agricultural, domestic 
and nonprofit organizations, which must be segregated 
because they are not liable under the Maryland 
unemployment compensation law. Some employers, 
also, are merely requesting identification numbers for 
the purpose of reporting withholding tax. 


5. Lacense lists—We are furnished periodically with 
all licenses issued for the purpose of conducting 
business in the State of Maryland. Notices received 
from the license bureaus are checked against our 
liable file and if no account is found for the firms, they 
are immediately contacted. 


6. Daily Record—The Daily Record (a legal news- 
paper) is scanned with respect to the list of new 
corporations that have applied for a charter. This 
paper also publishes records of corporations being 
dissolved or merged. 


7. Benefit claams.—When a claim is filed by a worker 
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Section of department where employer reports and correspond- 
= are filed. Supervisor Mrs. Mildred R. Baum is at extreme 
eft. 


for whom this Agency has no wage credits, and he 
states that he has performed some services within the 
boundaries of this State, it is necessary that an investi- 
gation be made to determine if the employer in 
question is a covered employer. 


In addition to these seven sources, we subscribe 
to a nationwide service which reports all construc- 
tion contracts in Maryland. These reports show the 
contracts awarded to all general and sub-contractors 
in the State of Maryland. They also serve as a 
basis for our followup of out-of-State contractors 
who are delinquent. 

We believe that a list of liable employers from 
the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance pro- 
vides the best basis for determining the new accounts 
which will become liable when the coverage is ex- 
tended. It will be necessary to eliminate from such a 
list accounts which have been added under the Federal 
Insurance Contributions Act as amended, such as 
agricultural, domestic and nonprofit organizations. 
This list would also include nonhable employers who 
request Federal identification numbers merely to 
report witholding tax deductions. 


Problems of a Retroactive Law 


It was unfortunate that the Maryland law, passed 
March 31, 1945, was made retroactive to January 1, 
1945. Preliminary work which should have taken 
about 6 months had to be completed in 3 months, 
necessitating a great increase in equipment and 
personnel. It was found that the smaller employers 
presented a greater problem in regard to delinquent 
reports and collections, because they do not have the 
facilities of the larger employers. 

The following figures will furnish some idea of 
the volume of detail work that faces employment 
security administrators in handling the accounts of 
small employers. Since January 1, 1948, the total 
number of accounts closed and opened each year, the 
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majority of which were for employers of less than four, 
was as follows: 


Opened Closed 





5586 
5639 
5539 
5620 
5269 
6367 





In a Large State... 


President Eisenhower has recommended that unem- 
ployment compensation coverage be extended to 
many small businesses not covered at the present 
time. For those States which are contemplating an 
increase in their coverage, it is suggested that every 
effort be made to prevail on their legislatures to 
amend the law so that the effective date will not be 
retroactive. This will give the agency an opportunity 
to make the necessary preparations to complete the 
preliminary work prior to the effective date of the 
amendment. 


California's Experience in 
Changing to Coverage of One or More 


By VERNON G. GRAHAM 
Chief, Accounting Section 


California Department of Employment 


N 1945, the California legislature amended the 

California Unemployment Insurance Act to 

extend coverage to employers of one or more 
employees to be effective in 1946. Prior to that time 
California had a coverage of four or more. 


The changes resulting from this extension of 
coverage can best be shown in terms of increased 
volumes of workload items relating to employer 
accounts. Under the old law approximately 60,000 
employers were covered. This number immediately 
increased to nearly 170,000 for the first quarter of 
1946. At present nearly 260,000 employers are sub- 
ject to the law. 


Under the former coverage we processed fewer than 
85,000 reports and remittances each quarter, while 
under the new law the volume has increased steadily 
to the point that we currently process over 300,000 
per quarter. 

The number of employers who were delinquent in 
filing their reports formerly ran approximately 2,000 
per quarter. The immediate effect of extending 
coverage to the very small employers was that we 
mailed over 23,000 demands for delinquent reports 
for the first quarter of 1946. Because of wider under- 
standing and knowledge of the law, this figure is 
currently only 10,000 per quarter. 


A tremendous increase was also noted in business 
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turnover and name-and-address changes for em- 
ployers. For example, approximately 67,000 new 
employers become subject each year; over 60,000 
employers either go ,out of business or sell their 
business to a successor; and address changes run 
nearly 50,000 annually. As a result of these changes, 
we are required to process nearly 15,000 changes each 
month in our employer account records. 

The summary above points up the magnitude of 
changes which occurred when California adopted 
coverage of ‘‘one or more and payroll of $100 per 
calendar quarter.” Incidentally, we cannot see that 
any particular problem has been created by the $100 
provision. With today’s high wages, almost anyone 
who hires a worker for any significant time will pay 
over $100 wages in a calendar quarter. So, in effect, 
we cover practically all employment otherwise subject. 

The administrative steps involved in changing to 
coverage of one or more fall into three categories, 
namely: (1) Identification of the employers newly 
becoming subject; (2) assignment of account numbers 
or otherwise establishing the record of the employer; 
(3) processing the reports and remittances submitted 
by the employers and making the necessary adjust- 
ments to the accounts and records. , It is fortunate 
that not all phases of the increased work occur simul- 
taneously, but tend to spread out over a period of a 
year or more. 
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Delinquency and Control File during the peak of contribution report processing. 


Identification of New Employers. 


Prior to the effective date of the statute we had made 
arrangements with the collectors of internal revenue 
in Los Angeles and San Francisco for a runoff of their 
address files of employers, and had arranged with the 
Social Security Board for a copy of its employer 
account card which contained the Federal account 
number and the statistical coding of employers in 
California. We then eliminated accounts already 
of record in our files and assigned account numbers to 
the balance. The cards obtained from the Social 
Security Board were used to assign the statistical 
coding and a letter Was sent to each new employer 
informing him of. the assignment of the account 
number and general reporting requirements. 

We depended on newspapers and other publicity 
channels to reach out-of-State employers and other 
persons missed by the so-called mass registration and 
secured many registrations through these contacts. 
Even so, field investigations initiated in our claims 
process uncovered nonregistered subject employers 
as follows in the early years of the program. 


1,219 1948 
774 1949 


In late 1949, a law was enacted permitting the State 
Board of Equalization to furnish the Department of 
Employment with a copy of each sales-tax-permit 
application. In California every retailer who pur- 
chases items from a wholesaler must have a sales-tax 
permit in order to have his purchases tax free. We 
screen the applications and eliminate those where the 
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enterprise is Owner-operated and does not have em- 
ployees, and account numbers are assigned to the 
balance. In this manner we obtain registration infor- 
mation on substantially every new employer who is 
engaged in selling taxable items. Since meals in 
restaurants are taxable under California law, we have 
access to information about these establishments 
which might be difficult to otherwise obtain. 

In addition to these methods of identifying subject 
employers we have checked registries of licensed 
contractors, accountants and other professions in 
order to determine the effectiveness of our registration 
processes. 

As a catchall, however, the field investigations re- 
sulting from our claim-determination processes are 
highly effective; 386 employers who had been missed 
by other procedures were identified in 1953, and 166 
so far in 1954. 


Establishing Records of New Employers 


As files were screened and account numbers 
assigned, address records were established and neces- 
sary alphabetical cross-reference files were set up, as 
well as reserve account ledgers, correspondence folders 
and control files for delinquency detection. All of 
these files underwent an approximate 300 percent 
expansion during a relatively short time after the 
one-or-more provision became effective. 

Although these operations were completed in 
advance of the April 1, 1946, filing date for reports for 
the first quarter of 1946, we received over 20,000 
reports which were not identified by an account 
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Close-up of one of the file bays showing a contribution report 
delinquency control master card and related working card. 


number and which required an alphabetical search 
and usually the assignment of an account number. 
On the other hand, many account numbers had been 
assigned to persons not subject under the California 
law; even after delaying our demands for delinquent 
reports for the first quarter until July 5, 1946, we 
mailed out over 23,000 which was probably about 
10,000 too many. The nonsubject employers dis- 
closed were primarily small employers who had gone 
out of business between July and August 1945, when 
the collectors’ addressograph plates were run off, and 
early 1946 when we processed our reports. 


Processing Reports 


The third and final phase was entered into in April 
1946, when we commenced to receive reports and 
payments submitted by our employers. 

New forms had been devised which combined our 
former contribution report and wage-continuation- 
detail sheet into one. The combination form makes 
provision for the names of 11 wage earners and is 
adequate for the needs of over three-quarters of our 
employers. ‘These forms are processed first through 
the contribution accounting operations and then 
through the wage-record operations. 

The volume of wage items is affected but little by 
the increased number of subject employers. An 
analysis of reports for the July-to-September 1949 
quarter showed that 150,056 employers in the 1-to-3 
group reported only 207,000 wage earners, an average 
of just a little over one and a third items per employer. 

We started out with a mechanical match of account 
cards for delinquent report determination but found 
that this system did not produce very good results so 
abandoned it late in 1946 in favor of a manual posting 
and pulling operation. 

The work for a quarter is spread out with attention 
being given to opening the mail, banking the remit- 
tances, clearance of delinquency files, contribution 
accounting, wage record preparation, and contribu- 
tion adjustments, in that order. 
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Characteristics of Small Employers 


In summing up the problems involved in coverage 
of one or more, there are a number of characteristics 
of the one-to-three group. The small employers have 
a tendency to be less careful in the preparation of 
their reports than the larger and better organized 
employers. It can be expected that this group will 
produce a disproportionately high percentage of 
mathematical errors in the reports, failure to list social 
security account numbers, failure to file and pay on 
time, failure to report changes such as address or 
ownership, and failure to comply with other instruc- 
tions concerning the preparation of records and 
reports. It can be expected that there will be high 
seasonality factors in the operations of the small 
employers. Many will not operate in all quarters of 
the year and there will be some who operate for only 
one quarter. For the quarter in which there is no 
payroll many of the employers will not report at all 
and this factor tends to produce an unduly large 
number of delinquent accounts which require corre- 
spondence and, in some cases, field investigations to 
clear. Employers in this group are subject to a con- 
siderably higher business mortality than that experi- 
enced by larger employers. 

Since we register approximately 67,000 new 
accounts each year, there is a complete turnover of the 
entire subject file in about 4 years on the average. 
The bulk of this turnover is caused by the small 
employers. 


Transfers of Experience on Request 


One area in which we were able to reduce clerical 
work when a change in ownership of a_ business 
occured is in the field of experience rating. Our 
statute originally provided for the mandatory trans- 
fer of an experience-rating reserve account to the 
successor, but this provision was changed in 1951, and 
transfers of experience rating were placed on an 
application basis. Considerably less than half of the 
new ownerships request a transfer of the reserve 
account of their predecessor. It might be argued that 
such a procedure could enable a business to divest 
itself of an adverse reserve account but, considering 
the high rate of turnover of the employers involved, it 
is doubtful whether many of them survive the necessary 
full 5 years which would enable them to obtain a 
reduced rate under the*California law. 


Special Problems in 1946 


California had many special problems which likely 
would not exist today. Our conversion commenced 
late in 1945 and at that time it was exceedingly 
difficult to secure necessary equipment such as type- 
writers, special adding machines, addressing equip- 
ment and even files. Primarily because of inability 
to secure typewriters, it was necessary to contract the 
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Ounce-of-Prevention Policy at Work .. . 


A NEW LOOK Al 


LOCAL OFFICE PAYMENT OPERATIONS 


VERY administrator should have confidence in 

the integrity and honesty of his employees. 

This feeling must not be sentimental; it must 
be soundly based. In a program of finance, it is the 
duty of the administrator to set up controls, safe- 
guards and auditing procedures which will evaluate 
and insure the integrity of his employees in the dispo- 
sition of public funds. This is done by industrial 
and financial institutions and indeed all other enter- 
prises involving a volume of financial transactions. 
The scope and volume of unemployment conpensation 
activities dictate that such reviews become an integral 
part of the employment security program adminis- 
tration. 


Alert to these responsibilities, Mr. Caruso and 
Mr. Sulcowe, 6 years ago, established local office 
auditing teams to check methodically on the unem- 
ployment compensation function in Bureau field 
offices. These teams, each consisting of from two to 
four auditors, operate as part of the executive direc- 
tor’s staff under the direction of an auditing supervisor 
and the administrative assistant. 


Impounding a Day’s Pay Orders 


Every local office of the Bureau of Employment 
Security in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
is subject to a visit by one of these auditing teams 
at any time, with no advance notice. The local office 


p> PIN June 1948, the Pennsylvania agency, to assure itself that the 
benefit payment process in its local offices was being discharged with 
integrity, as well as procedural accuracy, created a new form of audit 
review. Special audit teams were trained and instructed in this work. 


The special methods described in this article give the State office a look 
at what is going on in local offices, aside from the usual and valuable 
administrative reviews, and provide an evaluation of the earnestness and 
probity of personnel upon whom it must depend for integrity in safe- 
guarding the fund. Because of their tact, knowledge, and helpfulness, 
these audit teams are welcomed and a good report from them is eagerly 
sought. 


For the past 2 years, this activity has been under the supervision of 
Rueben F. Kolb, author of this article. Mr. Kolb is an administrative 
assistant to the executive director of the Pennsylvania Bureau of Employ- 
ment, A. F. Caruso, and is directly responsible to him. 

—A. ALLEN SuLcoweE, state director, Pennsylvania State 

Employment Service. 





By REUBEN F. KOLB 
Admin istrative Assistant to the Executive Director 


Pennsylvania Bureau of Employment Security 


is not aware that an audit is to be made until the 
audit team reports at the office late on a working 
day. Upon arrival, the auditor in charge of the team 
contacts the local office manager and informs him 
that an audit is to be made. All pay orders taken 
on the day of the auditors’ visit, -up to the time of 
their arrival, are immediately impounded by the 
auditing team and the district manager is then in- 
formed of the arrival of the team. 

Since it is the intent of the auditing team not to 
interfere with normal local office operations and not to 
delay service to claimants, the impounded pay orders 
are quickly reviewed; pertinent information is posted 
on control forms specifically designed for that purpose; 
and the pay orders are released to the central office 
for processing. This enables the audit to proceed 
without interrupting or delaying payment to claimants. 

At this point, the intent is to make the local office 
personnel prove the validity of every pay order which 
was about to be forwarded for payment. A registra- 
tion card must be found in file for each applicant or 
proper accounting made for the absence of such a 
card. A thorough investigation is made of the job 
test activity conducted in the local office to assure that 
this factor is receiving proper emphasis and proce- 
dural attention. If the requirements of the job test 
are not met, further investigation into disqualification 
is made. A step-by-step investigation is made to 
assure that, where warranted, disqualification notices 
are properly originated, ineligibilities are determined, 
and information pertinent to claims is accurately 
interpreted. All information on the registration card 
is verified to assure that it is factually correct. 


Questioning Claimants and Employers 


Each claimant who filed a claim on that day is 
contacted by mail and requested to come into the local 
office prior to his regular reporting day for an inter- 
view with one of the auditors. The claimant is also 
requested to verify by his signature the fact that he 
has filed a claim personally, whether or not he has 
returned to work since he filed his last claim and, if 
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George A. Bell, left, and a claimant discussing the claimant’s 
record. 


so, the name of his employer and the date he returned 
to work. The signature of the interviewee is com- 
pared with existing office records to make certain that 
he himself initiated previous claims. 

The claimant is fully informed of the fact that this 
audit is an internal operating procedure and that it is 
no reflection on the validity of his claims. It is the 
policy of the auditing team to conduct a face-to-face 
interview with each claimant. If the original com- 
munication sent to the claimant by the auditing team 
is not acknowledged or the claimant does not report 
to the office as requested, a member of the auditing 
team visits the claimant at his residence. During the 
interview with the claimant, a complete review of his 
records is made and pertinent information is verified. 


The last employer of the claimant is contacted by 
mail or visit whenever necessary and in some cases, 
where the auditor believes that a worthwhile pur- 
pose would be served, several previous employers 
of the claimant may be contacted. The employer 
is informed of the audit and asked to verity such 
facts as date and cause of separation. This enables 
the auditor to have a complete verification of facts 
from both principals in the case as well as the local 
office servicing the principals. Through these meth- 
ods, the auditors can determine that the actual 
claimant personally filed for benefits, signed the 
proper papers, and is properly registered for work; 
that there was no disqualifying information revealed 
in contacts with the claimant’s last employer; and 
that the many factors inherent in a valid claim for 
benefits are present and in good order. 


A complete review of those factors relative to over- 
payments is made. The auditors review all pertinent 
records to assure that adequate followup has been 
made where there is information that might lead to 
possible overpayments. This may reveal itself in 
information submitted by employers or in the many 
records housed in the local office. The interpretation 
of information by the local office is thoroughly evalu- 
ated to see that there is a sound basis for all decisions 
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Audit report meeting. Shown left to right are: the author, 
Reuben F. Kolb; Joseph A. Buggy, Harrisburg; UC supervisor 
David E. Colehower; and local ohtice manager R. S. Derrick. 


made relative to a particular claim. The end result 
is an exhaustive, complete and detailed audit of ap- 
propriate records. Such factors as intent to defraud, 
possible collusion, and, if nothing more, deviations 
from established procedures are detected and the 
administration of the unemployment compensation 
function is considerably strengthened. 


Staff Attitudes Toward Audits 


The decision to inaugurate this activity was not 
made quickly. It was the result of considerable 
thought, discussion and planning. Every investiga- 
tive effort, in order to be effective, must necessarily 
receive the benefit of competent administrative 
acumen. It is typical of investigative endeavors that 
they are viewed with suspicion as to the motives that 
prompted them, whether or not such suspicions are 
justified. All possible misunderstandings must be 
considered carefully. Admittedly, there was concern 
as to the reception such an activity would be given in 
local offices. Morale of employees is an important 
factor and any situation that tends to impinge upon 
morale must be approached with caution. Recog- 
nition of these and related aspects of the situation, 
adapted to the firm viewpoint that such an activity 
was necessary to good administration, created an 
atmosphere that apparently was conducive to the 
sound planning that has become evident in the good- 
ness of the effort itself. 

Logical concern over the reception of such an ac- 
tivity has disappeared. Local office personnel have 
seen the value of such audits and have cooperated 
without exception. In 6 years of operating this 
activity, the anticipated benefits have been realized 
and unforeseen values have been detected. 

While discrepancies and deviations have been 
brought to light, for the most part they have been de- 
tected prior’ to their attainment of problem status. 
The fact that local offices never have advance notice 
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of audits fosters a constant vigil over the common type 
of error in claims-taking operations, and the overall 
level of performance has been raised. Of considerable 
interest to agency administration has been the fact 
that such audits are valuable in recognizing good per- 
formance as well as uncovering poor performance. 
Those employees who are sincere in their efforts to 
perform on the job—and Pennsylvania is proud of the 
fact that it has many employees of this type—welcome 
the recognition that results from an audit of their 
work. It goes without saying that the administrators 
of the Pennsylvania agency welcome the opportunity 
to give these employees deserved recognition. 


Public Relations Values of Audits 


There are many public relations values inherent in 
this auditing program. Claimants and employers 
sometimes have erroneous impressions of unemploy- 
ment compensation administration. Such impressions 
may be the result of conflicting personalities and the 
resultant generalization of the situation, reversal of 
appeals, denial of benefits or a variety of other reasons. 
Human nature being what it is, such things, even 
though efforts are made to explain them, must be 
expected. It has been the experience of this agency 
that employers welcome the opportunity to verify in- 
formation relative to unemployment compensation 
and that claimants are pleased that efforts are made 
on a continuing basis to avoid errors in their records. 
Communication with both employers and claimants 
relative to checks on accuracy places the local office 
in a favorable light. This is as it should be. 

Objectivity is necessarily the theme of these audits 
and it is because of their objectivity that an additional 
value can be credited to the auditing procedure. 
Personnel are selected for audit teams only after care- 
ful screening. One of the first considerations is long 
experience with unemployment compensation details. 
Obviously, the auditor of the unemployment compen- 
sation function must have a thorough knowledge of it. 
In addition, the personality of the individual, his gen- 
eral attitude and approach must be “middle of the 
road.” For the continued success of the activity, the 
auditor must neither antagonize local office personnel 
nor fraternize with them. Certainly the common 
courtesies and social anemities are observed in the 
office, but the building of companionable relationships 
between members of auditing teams and local office 
personnel is constantly discouraged. This practice 
enables the auditors to be completely objective. The 
foibles of human nature sometimes prevent local and 
district office managers from being objective in evalua- 
tions of employees with whom they have had a long 
and close working relationship. This is true no matter 
how sincere the manager may be. 

Local and district managers have recognized this 
fact and they have been enthusiastic supporters of the 
audit procedures. It is not uncommon for district 
managers to request that audits be made of certain 
offices in their districts. They cannot request that 
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an audit be made at a particular time since they 
never know that an office is being audited until after 
the auditors arrive. However, they frequently request 
that an office be scheduled as soon as possible. 


Auditing 100 Local Offices 


The frequency of audits is deliberately varied so that 
no local office can anticipate the time of the audit. 
The decision to make an audit at a particular time in 
a particular office rests with the supervisor of audits. 
There are many discussions with administrators, of 
course, relative to those offices that are seemingly in 
need of audit. These discussions often result in 
priority being given to certain offices. However, the 
placing of the final decision in the hands of the audit 
supervisor makes for a more practical and objective 
auditing program. 

It would be desirable for an auditing team to visit 
each local office at least once each year. However, 
changing conditions and the large number of offices 
in Pennsylvania—over 100—make adherence to this 
policy difficult. In view of the fact that an audit 
consumes 2 weeks, more or less, the scope of the 
auditing field is apparent. Over one hundred offices 
represent quite an undertaking for this auditing staff. 
The program, which was begun with one auditing 
team, has been expanded to four teams which are 
currently functioning. In the 6 years this program has 
been operating, most offices have been audited three 
times and every office has been audited at least twice. 
Again, interpreting this activity in terms of the 
psychological effect caused by the ever-impending 
nature of the audit, a higher level of performance has 
been experienced. The fact that an audit may be 
expected at any time serves as a governor over 
possible deviations. 

Since the establishment of auditing teams, deviations 
from desirable practices have been held to a minimum. 
There have been no outstanding examples of malprac- 
tice since the inception of this program. This is not 
meant to imply that there have been no improprieties. 
The situation has not been perfect. However, the fact 
that there have been no flagrant violations, coupled 
with the fact that the auditing teams have detected 
smaller incidents that could have developed into major 
problem areas, only serves to attest to the effectiveness 
of the auditing program. 

The auditing program can, therefore, be likened to 
the “ounce of prevention” that eliminates “the pound 
of cure’’—always desirable from the administrative 
point of view. 

Indicative of this preventive value is the fact that an 
audit made in one office invariably is reflected in a 
higher level of performance, not only in the office 
subjected to the audit but also in other offices in the 
same administrative district. This improvement can be 
attributed to the practice of the auditors in reviewing 
the completed audit of a local office with district 
personnel. A complete report is made, and discrep- 
ancies, improprieties, and deviations from established 
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Meeting Sudden and Extensive 
Fluctuations in Claims Loads 


By WALTER A. HAMMER 
Manager, Branch Office No. 3 


» Michigan Employment Security Commission, Detroit, Mich. 


OR the past several years Detroit branch office 

No. 3 has consistently handled some of the State’s 

largest claims loads. The office serves an area of 
approximately 35 square miles in the southeast 
section of Detroit, which contains a large number of 
major industrial plants, mainly automobile manu- 
facture and assembly, automotive body, tire, wheel, 
brake, and other automotive suppliers, as well as 
the largest drug and pharmaceutical plant in the 
world. Its estimated population is in excess of 
500,000. In July 1953, there were 3,224 nonagri- 
cultural employing establishments of record in the 
area, employing 136,029 persons including 345 
major market establishments employing 97,527. 

The extent to which fluctuations in claims loads 
affect local office operations in Michigan is prob- 
ably much greater than in most States, because the 
Michigan branch office operation is decentralized 
and full-functioning. The branch activities include a 
complete employment service operation. In addition 
to the normal claims-taking functions performed in 
the local offices of States using a centralized operation, 
the Michigan branch offices send wage requests 
to employers, make monetary and nonmonetary 
determinations, and pay claims ‘‘over the counter” by 
check. The branch offices also prepare evidence for 
appeal hearings, cénduct overpayment and fraud, 
investigations, and collect restitution payments. 


Workload Fluctuations 1953-1954 


The low week in claims loads for Detroit office 
No. 3 was the week ending April 23, 1953, when the 
total was 1,062. The low month was April also, with 
a total of 4,696. Early in July the claims load started 
to rise and reached a total of 10,450 for the month. 
This increase was caused primarily by completion of a 
number of defense contracts in the area. 

In August, a decision by one major automotive 
company to reduce output, pending the beginning of 
new model production, pushed the claims. load to 
28,973 for the month. Similar action by other com- 
panies throughout the fall kept the claims load at that 
level through December. Near the end of the year, 
further cuts in automotive production jumped the 
January 1954 total to 44,986 and the February load 
to 70,103. Reduction to 53,702 in March and 49,569 
in April indicates two things: an increase in construc- 
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tion activities and an increasing number of exhaustions 
of benefits. The total amount paid out by this office 
during the month of April 1953 was $73,557, but the 
February 1954 total was $1,244,672, an increase of 
more than 1,600 percent. (See chart on p. 22 for 
fluctuations in this office and in the State.) 

The increase in volume of contested claims was in 
proportion. In April 1953 only 365 contests were 
adjudicated. The swing upward recorded 922 adjudi- 
cations during August and reached a high of 1,902 in 
February 1954, and 1,897 in March. The drop to 
1,526 in April is consistent with the reduction in total 
claims load. 

Such extremes are not unusual in this State. We 
have experienced similar peaks and valleys in every 
year since the conclusion of World War II. The 
highly competitive automobile industry frequently has 
several model changes at about the same time. Other 
events such as the steel strike, or gas shortage, or 
strikes in the automotive industry have had similar 
effects on claims loads, as many suppliers are indirectly 
affected. The destruction by fire of a major trans- 
mission plant last summer had its effect on the west 
side of Detroit throughout the late summer and fall. 

Rapid changes in employment up and down usually 
occur with little or no advance notice. Michigan 
offices must react quickly to suddenly increased 
demands. The details of how Branch Office No. 3 
responds to these demands is typical of other offices in 
the State. 

Staff Implications 


The staff at this office during the latter part of 1952 
and up to June 1953 totalled 58 persons. This con- 
sisted of 8 administrative personnel (from manager to 
janitor), 12 claims adjustment personnel, 14 in pay- 
ment and determination, and 24 in employment 
service activities. Because of the low claims load and 
high employment conditions, most of the Employment 
and Claims interviewers and some of the clerical 
personnel were working on employment service 
activities. During the period from October 1952 
through May 1953, in addition to greatly increased 
local placements, more than 10,000 placements were 
made through planned clearance recruitment in 
southern States for three major automotive employers 
in this office area. 

A rise in the June claims load, along with indica- 
tions of cutbacks to come, required an increase in 
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staff to 68 persons. This was accomplished by the 
recall of former employees to positions at the top 
clerical and lower professional levels. In the last week 
of July, the load began to rise sharply. As most of the 
increases were new claims, involving wage requests to 
employers and preparation of monetary determina- 
tions, our staff was augmented by 15 temporary clerks 
and an additional 15 were added during August. 

Although the load remained just under 30,000 per 
month from August through December, the decrease 
in new claims and the change to biweekly reporting 
permitted separation of all temporary personnel by 
October 15. 

In December, while total claims increased only 
slightly, an increase in new claims began again, suf- 
ficient to require the addition of a few temporary 
clerks and by the end of January we again required a 
total of 30. Late in January our regular staff was also 
increased to 76 persons, by recall, transfer and promo- 
tion. By the middle of April we had again reduced 
our temporary staff to 10 clerks. 

Regardless of claims pressure, employment service 
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activities are continued with practically a full staff. 
Only under extreme conditions, and then only for 
short periods, do we put employment service personnel 
on claims work. In February, a traditionally low 
placement month, in spite of the high claims load, 
756 placements were made, a drop of only 13 percent 
below December. 


Methods of Obtaining Additional Staff 


All additions to permanent staff are made through 
the personnel division according to civil service regu- 
lations, i. e., through the examination process from 
available lists or by recall, transfer or provisional 
promotion of qualified employees or former em- 
ployees. Some temporary workers are obtained from 
civil service lists, but the majority are needed so 
quickly that they are recruited through delegated 
hiring authority by the Employment Service Division 
from our active files, and in a few cases right out of 
claimant lines in the office. We can usually recall 7 to 
10 former employees, housewives who do not wish 
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permanent employment but are available for a few 
nonth’s work. Could such a list be expanded, the 
.ecessity for training would be greatly reduced. 

The responsibility for authorizing additional staff is 
that of the Area Chief of Operations. In an area 
served by multiple offices, the increase and later 
decrease of permanent staff causes an unusually high 
‘turnover of employees through promotion, transfer, 
and recall, followed a few months later by reduction in 
force through demotion, transfer and layoff. The 
process of adding staff is reasonably rapid, but a 
reduction in force involves rights of choice of transfer, 
demotion, or layoff, which must begin at the higher 
classifications and work downward, frequently with a 
snowballing effect, which is very demoralizing to staff 
because of the uncertainties involved. During a 
period of separation, many of the best qualified 
workers obtain employment elsewhere, so that re- 
employment registers are continually shrinking, 
leaving available the less desirable, even though 
satisfactory, employees. ‘This process, will eventually 
result in staffs that are less productive than if steady 
employment were possible. During heavy layoffs, 
which frequently include office workers, it is possible to 
obtain temporary workers of higher caliber than some 
recalled from reemployment registers. Another un- 
desirable feature is the fact that reemployment 
clerical registers frequently contain persons from 
other departments of the State, requiring as much 
training as new hires. 


Space Implications 


The initial impact of a sharp increase in the contin- 
ued claims loads presents problems which are more 
severe than those experienced during a continuing 
high claims load. After the first shock of a substantial 
increase, the balanced workload, obtained through 
claimant scheduling, tends to smooth and quicken the 
payment operation. The line of waiting claimants 
leads to a speeding up of every transaction and the 
continuous repetition seems to help increase efficiency. 


The same control cannot be as complete for new and 
additional claims. Some days begin with new claim- 
ants lining up outside the entrance to the branch office 
as early as 6 a. m. It takes several extra routers and 
receptionists to screen out those who are not on their 
proper day and to route those who are to the proper 
counter stations for service. When such early lines 
are several blocks long, two or more men employees 
may be involved outside the office for most of the day 
for several days. 


Such large incoming loads usually hit their peak 
about 10 a. m. and last through the lunch period 
(service is not discontinued) until about 3 p. m., when 
the dropoff is very sudden. These loads may require 
setting up as many as 12 to 15 stations-for new and 
additional claims. With a counter 64 feet long, also 
engaged in the payment process, considerable crowd- 
ing results, requiring one or more men on the floor 
to keep long lines in order. Another factor is that 
sufficient supplies and forms must be maintained. 
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By the time of the appointment for return in 2 
weeks, the intake has slowed down so that the number 
of intake stations can be reduced, making room for an 
increase in the number of payment stations. As inter- 
state benefit claims and transferred claims are handled 
at an individual station, not more than 12 certification 
and 3 payment stations can be set up in the space 
available. Ten certification interviews per half hour, 
per certification station, permits handling 1,560 pay- 
ment transactions in 13 half-hour periods, allowing 
relief time and filing time each day. 


If the load is larger, the appointment hours are 
extended, and by reducing the quality of the interview, 
as many as 15 or more claimants per half hour can be 
serviced. On a few occasions both this device and a 
longer work day have been necessary. 


Th payment operation is set up with two certifier 
stations on each side of a payment station. After the 
certification interview, the ledger and the partially 
completed check pack are passed from the certifiers to 
the payment clerk, who completes the check pack, in 
a special bookkeeping machine, and makes an iden- 
tical recording on the claimant’s ledger and also on a 
check register sheet. She then codes the check in a 
coding machine for date, office number, and check 
machine number-and issues the check (original) to the 
claimant, who identifies himself by his identification 
card. A really fast payment clerk can handle the 
output of six certifier stations, but the reaching 
involved in handing records to the payment clerk 
makes this arrangement less desirable than a 1-to-4 
method. 


During stress loads we staff the certifier stations 
with temporary employees (after training) and place 
an experienced claims clerk as a leader over each 
group of four certifiers and the checkwriter. This 
experienced clerk also relieves on the stations as 
necessary or steps in to help if any line bogs down for 
any reason, or to handle a complicated case. 


The amount of space required for the monetary 
determination work back of the counter varies with 
the type of intake load. When the number of new 
claims is high, the activity must be expanded pro- 
portionately as wage requests forms must be prepared 
and mailed within 24 hours—two copies to the 
employer or employers shown in the base period (the 
52 previous weeks), and one copy to the State office 
determination files. This copy prevents duplicate 
filing and catches up with outstanding restitution at 
another office, or stop orders involving failure to 
report for work when called by an employer or quits 
or discharges. 

Information requested of employers is returnable 
within 7 days. If at the end of 7 days it has not been 
received, a determination is made from the claim- 
ant’s statement of wages. The monetary determina- 
tion pack includes copies for the employer, worker, 
State office, cross-index file, and the final copy is the 
ledger card itself. For all major employers we use 
either prestamped forms or a type of addressograph 
plate in an imprinter. For smaller employers we 
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must resort to typing. The use of claimant name 
plates also reduces typing to a minimum. 


To obtain maximum production of monetary 
determinations, the materials flow along a production 
line, each clerk performing a part of the work. Stress 
loads have required as many as 1,200 to 1,500 
monetary determinations per day. 


In periods of tremendously increased loads, branch 
offices have problems because of limited office space. 
Our most recent experience will illustrate very graph- 
ically how acute this sometimes becomes. This 
office has approximately 12,000 square feet, about 
8,000 on the main or second floor (retail stores on 
ground floor), 2,000 feet on a balcony and 2,000 feet 
used for three large stairways. The increase in claims 
load in January 1954 forced us to move all employ- 
ment service operations to the balcony, except for 
some registration handled at a separate counter 
located in a front corner at the end of the claimant 
waiting space. About 4,500 square feet was made 
available for all claims activities on the second floor; 
the balance of about 3,500 square feet is needed for 
routing, registration and claimant waiting space, all 
in front of the main counter. The separation of em- 
ployment service activities from immediate proximity 
to claims activities has had no ill effect. Several 
major Detroit offices are now located in new, ground- 
floor buildings designed for Employment Service and 
Unemployment Insurance activities. One is planned 
for this office in the next 2 years. ; 

Adequate space is of utmost importance. When 
lines are long and too close together, the temperature 
goes up, claimants grouse to one another, and tempers 
rise. If adequate space is available between lines 
and the lines keep moving, claimants are much more 
patient. In 16 years, this manager has been forced 
to call for police assistance to quiet an obstreperous 
person on only 4 or 5 occasions. We have great 
respect for the way so-called factory workers conduct 
themselves under circumstances unfavorable to them. 


When claims loads drop and staff is reduced there 
are empty desks and tables, but they must remain 
available, as the unexpected is the only certainty in 
this State. 


Procedural Implications 


A few important shortcuts can be invoked under 
stress conditions. The Michigan Act provides that 
an employer may waive (in writing) the registration 
for work and seeking-work requirements if the layoff is 
of definite duration and for less than 15 days. Also, 
the manager may deem a large layoff to be a “‘mass” 
layoff, in which case the initial claim form is con- 
sidered to be a registration for work. Job title and 
a year or more of work history is contained on claim 
forms, so that they are actually usable, even though 
lacking some information. 

The State office determination file section must 
react quickly to increases in new claims or it will 
bog down the branch office by delaying return of the 
wage request forms which have been checked for 
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employer liability and the possible existence of a 
current benefit year. 

Since Michigan procedures have been revised to 
make operations as simple as possible within the 
limitations of the legal requirements, they leave little 
opportunity for shortcuts. Over a period of years we 
have, where warranted, incorporated the shortcuts 
into the procedure, so that they have become standard. 

There is a definite lessening of quality when operat- 
ing under extreme pressure. The mere presence of a 
line of waiting claimants invariably causes clerks to 
speed up, with the inevitable result—errors. Tem- 
porary personnel, not completely trained, contribute 
to an increase in errors also. We have noticed that 
shortly after a heavy claims load there is a definite 
increase in the number of restitution cases set up. 
Claimants also tend to become confused about earn- 
ings during a back-to-work movement, particularly 
since the adoption of biweekly reporting. 

The incidence of fraud is very low during a sus- 
tained load but increases somewhat when a heavy 
back-to-work movement occurs. There are invariably 
a few who conceal their return to work and continue to 
report that they are totally unemployed for an extra 
week or more. When the employer receives check 
copies and matches them against payroll records the 
fraud is detected. The penalty for fraud in Michigan, 
being severe, is in itself a deterrent. Restitution in 
cash, with cancellation of wage credits, but with the 
continuation of the barren benefit year to its con- 
clusion, plus, in many cases, actual prosecution in 
court and in some cases fines, plus continued ineligibil- 
ity until repayment is made and/or the benefit year 
ends, certainly discourages claimants from repeating 
their offense. 


Special Problems of Mass Separations as Compared 
to General Increase 


The most pressing problem in handling mass layoffs 
is the necessity of speed. With definite space limita- 
tions and certain staff limitations, the solution is either 
longer hours or greater speed in handling. To accom- 
plish speed, we provide wall counters in the claimant 
waiting space for claimants to fill out their own forms. 
One or more monitors assist those who have difficulty 
or are unable to write. This shortens the claims- 
taking function to a minimum. 

When registrations for work are required during 








Average Life Span 


AVERAGE length of life in the United States has reached a record 

high of 684 years, a gain of nearly 4 years in the past decade, 
according to vital statistics compiled by the Public Health Service. The 
figures are based on death rates prevailing in 1951. 

Women on the average live longer, outliving men by 6 years. The 
average lifetime expected for women at birth is 71.8 years, while the 
average for men is 65.9 years. This difference in the life expectancies of 
men and women has increased sharply since 1900, when females outlived 
males by an average of only 2 years. 
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eavy indefinite layoffs, the monitors also assist with 
he “511” cards (application cards), and by quick 

nalysis direct those with a single work history to the 
egistration counter for classification. Those with 
iigher or multiple skills are directed to the balcony 
egistration section, where more care is taken in 

lassifying. 

To handle mass loads properly requires a well- 
‘rained, versatile basic staff, as it is necessary to shift 
personnel from one type of activity to another to meet 
the need, or as Mr. Sagel, our State director of opera- 
tions, phrases it, to “put out the fire.” The pattern 
repeats itself. 

The first heavy pressure is claims taking. In taking 
additional claims, the ledger is pulled from the in- 
active file and is annotated immediately. This means 
the inactive files must be close to the intake stations. 
We place them immediately back of the counter at 
such points. The additional claim form then be- 
comes the employer’s notification of the reopening of 
the claim. It is made up in the form of a post card 
and needs only addressing. 


If there is a predominance of new claims, additional 
staff must be assigned to prepare and mail wage 
requests. As these are returned, the production of 
monetary determinations must be geared to the need. 
The 2-week time lapse is just enough to absorb these 
shocks as they occur successively. 

The first jump in payments comes a week earlier 
for additional claims than for new, as, in order to 
balance the weekly loads, we give 1-week appoint- 
ments on additionals to put them into the opposite 
week. The following week brings the second in- 
crease in payment load. This allows barely enough 
time to add to staff and do the necessary basic training. 

It is obvious that the administration of an Employ- 
ment Security Act such as we have in Michigan re- 
quires an adequate staff of well-trained workers. 
Regardless of how small the claims load may be, the 
basic staff should not be reduced too low. Com- 
pletely adequate training takes longer than the short 
time that is available. Unless the basi¢ staff is large 
enough to permit assignment of experienced personnel 
in all key positions, a sudden large impact of claims 
will break down the entire benefit program. 





INDIANA 
(Continued from page 17) 


from coverage. ‘These comments are intended merely 
to indicate the kind of questions which should be 
explored before extending coverage. 


Agricultural Processing Workers 


The number of workers in Indiana in this category 
is very small. The only persons involved are those 
workers engaged in processing farm crops where the 
service is performed as an incident to ordinary farm 
operation or in the preparation of fruits and vegetables 
for market. Commercial canning and freezing opera- 
tions are now covered. The proposed definition 
would be somewhat more difficult to administer. 


Next Steps in Legislative Planning 


The analysis prepared by the Research and 
Statistics staff is as far as technicians can go. The 
next step is for the Governor to decide, on the basis of 
economic conditions in the State and all other perti- 
nent information assembled for him, what changes he 
will recommend to the legislature. Very soon after 
submission of this report to the Governor there was 
discussion of a special session of the legislature to 
consider revision of the unemployment insurance 
benefit provisions. We made an oral presentation to 
the Legislative Advisory Commission, incorporating 
some of the statistics which are included above, and 
on April 30 sent to all members of the General 
Assembly a copy of our report to the Legislative 
Advisory Commission. A special session was not 
called, so further action will likely await the convening 
of the legislature in January 1955. 
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CALIFORNIA 
(Continued from page 17) 


preparation of the bulk of the address records pro- 
duced during the mass registration. 

At that time there was a high personnel turnover 
rate and, in the Accounting Section and Status Group 
combined, approximately 300 persons were hired 
during the first 6 months of 1946 and 190 were 
separated. 

The Social Security Board was in the process of 
recording industry codes on its employer cards and 
that operation had not been completed at the time we 
secured the reproduced cards. For that reason, we 
found it necessary to change codes for approximately 
25,000 records which we had set up. 

If such a conversion were to be made today there 
would probably be one problem which did not exist in 
1946 because certain domestic and farm labor is now 
covered under social security. It is probable that 
employers in those categories could be eliminated 
through the industrial coding but it would constitute 
an additional complication. 





PENNSYLVANIA 
(Continued from page 20) 

procedure are noted and thoroughly explained to 
district unemployment compensation technicians. In 
their routine visits to other local offices in the district, 
these technicians are thus alert to the particular factors 
revealed by the audit. The value of the audit, there- 
fore, is given circulation to the benefit of other local 
offices and subsequently to the agency as a whole. 

The auditing procedure has a place in achievement 
of a record of low incidence of fraud, collusion and 
general error. The results have more than justified 
the expenditure of time and money. 
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Income Insurance and Labor Relations 





From an address by Under Secretary of Labor Arthur Larson to the 27th Annual Meeting, 
Economic Club of Chicago, Grand Ball Room, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, May 18, 


1954. 


HE subject I have chosen to talk on is the rela- 

lation between Income Insurance and Labor 

Relations. I am using the term Income Insur- 
ance rather than the more familiar term “‘social 
insurance,” because I have learned from experience 
that there are quite a féw people who feel a trace of 
suspicion about anything with the word “‘social”’ in it. 
The sort of thing I am referring to, of course, com- 
prises unemployment insurance, workmen’s compen- 
sation, disability insurance, and social security. 

My message has two parts. The first is this: One 
of the most important keys to successful industrial 
relations in the period just ahead is going to be the 
acquisition by both employers and employees of an 
understanding of the true nature and true place of 
income-insurance legislation in our private-enterprise 
economy. The second point is this: These programs 
which I have called income-insurance, far from being 
a step toward socalism, can be our strongest bulwark 
against socialism and communism, if they are properly 
adjusted to our American conditions, and if they are 
perfected and strengthened so as to do the job they 
were intended to do. I will go further and say that 
these systems, properly designed and properly per- 
fected as I have indicated, will actually promote and 
preserve the rugged individualistic values and virtues 
which we prize as the traditional heritage of our 
country. 

We are standing at a very interesting and crucial 
juncture in the history of the attitude of business toward 
these programs. Let us be perfectly candid: business 
and management, in this country, have never been 
enthusiastic supporters of this kind of legislation. 
There have been some exceptions. I recall the sup- 
port of Unemployment Insurance by certain large 
business groups, such as the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, in the belief, which proved correct, 
that it would help to maintain purchasing power in 
difficult times. .. . 


Legislation Lags 


Partly, at least, as the result of this attitude of 
businessmen, most of these systems have tended to 
fall behind the times as conditions changed. Remem- 
ber: none of these plans was thought to be complete 
when first adopted; the idea was that those who fol- 
lowed should expand and perfect and round out the 
system beyond the original tentative effort. Instead 
of doing this, we have done just the opposite. We 
have let this legislation lag behind changing conditions 
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until in most instances it is relatively less adequate 
than it was when first instituted. 

In workmen’s compensation, there are still quite a 
few States in which a man totally disabled at age 22 
gets small weekly payments until 30 and then is 
thrown on his own devices. I have never been able 
to understand on what theory a man who has been 
adjudged permaneatly disabled is given protection 
for only 8 or 9 years, or what the framers of such a 
plan contemplated he was supposed to do between the 
ages of 30 and perhaps 75. Benefit payments in many 
States are a small fraction of average wage, instead 
of the one-half to two-thirds originally contemplated. 
In unemployment insurance the same is true, and 
maximum benefit periods are often so short that the 
real function of the system is simply not being accom- 
plished. Old-age benefits are still not much over $50 
a month on the average. Millions of people still lack 
one or all of these kinds of coverage. 


Collective Bargaining Implications 


Now, you may ask, what has all this got to do with 
labor relations? The answer is this: For some years 
now, we have been witnessing a gradual process in 
which the most active and influential segments of 
labor seem to be moving toward the view that it is a 
Icsing battle to try to keep these plans up to the proper 
level through State and Federal legislative action. 
Instead, there has been growing tendency to divert 
some of the energy that formerly went toward im- 
proved legislation to the effort of getting the same 
result by the collective bargaining route. To put the 
matter very bluntly. If Labor is thwarted in its 
efforts over a period of years to get a certain kind of 
statutory benefit raised from $25 to $35 a week, 
eventually you will see an effort at the bargaining 
table to negotiate a $10-a-week supplement to that 
class of benefits. 

This process has been observable in all the major 
segments of income insurance; it is more advanced in 
some than in others. . 

The most recent arrival in this category is the one 
we are hearing about so much these days—supple- 
mental unemployment insurance or guaranteed 
annual wage. Many of these plans are apparently 
intended to be analogous to supplementary old-age 
pension or compensation plans; that is, the basic 
minimal protection against unemployment is to be 
afforded by the Federal-State system; but the privately 
negotiated plan is supposed to make up for the 
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|. ficiencies of that system by increasing the duration 
o| benefits, or the amount, or both. 

Out of all this, a pretty clear pattern is emerging, 
and this new pattern calls for a new type of thinking 
by everyone dealing with either labor relations or 
lobor legislation. Although the time for a choice is 
I 
Ss 


o 


-apidly slipping away, the option that is being pre- 
ented to us is this: Are we to develop and perfect our 
workmen’s compensation, social security and unem- 
ployment insurance to the point where they can per- 
form in the best possible way the function they were 
always intended to perform? Or are we going to let 
them gradually wither away, doing relatively less and 
less of the job, while privately negotiated supple- 
mentary plans take over more and more of the function 
these systems were designed to fulfill? . .. 


Now, those of us who believe whole-heartedly in 
the principle of workmen’s compensation, unemploy- 
ment insurance and social security are, of course, 
gratified to find new support from business for the 
improvement of these programs. But I wouldn’t 
want you to be for them merely because you thought 
it would be the best strategic move in the collective 
bargaining game. I want you to be for them because 
you think they are basically sound, right, and in the 
best American tradition. 


Social Insurance Merits Confidence 


Actually, it is not the people who openly attack 
these systems who worry me; there are very few such 
people left. Most people now assume that social 
insurance is here to stay, and, whether they like the 
idea or not, they figure that there is nothing to be 
done about it. But deep down in their hearts many 
are still suspicious of the whole business; and the time 
you notice it is when this kind of legislation comes up 
for modernization and extension. Then you suddenly 
discover that the most obviously necessary amend- 
ments are often defeated. Why? Not because any- 
one can quarrel with the amendments themselves. 
But because there is this widespread unspoken aversion 
to the entire idea, and this produces the attitude that, 
while this legislation can’t be repealed, at least it 
won’t be allowed to expand or improve. 


Look what’s happening right now. President 
Eisenhower has urged the passage of a set of excellent 
improvements in the Social Security Act, bringing in 
millions more people, bringing benefits up to a more 
rational level, eliminating some of the hardship of 
the disqualification for earnings after age 65, removing 
the incredibly cruel forfeiture of pension benefits by 
persons who became disabled and therefore cannot 
keep up their insured status, and so on. That legis- 
lation is hovering in the balance right now; the 
President has promised it; independent groups of 
ieaders such as the American Assembly have urged just 
such action; but opposition continues to come from 
people who just don’t seem to believe in the principle 
of contributory social security in the first place. 
President Eisenhower has also included in his program 
the passage of legislation which would extend unem- 
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ployment insurance to about 6 million more people, 
including Federal civilian workers. The same kind 
of opposition has developed here. The President and 
Secretary of Labor Mitchell wrote a letter to each of 
the States urging them to raise their unemployment 
compensation benefits to a point where they would, 
on the average, equal 50 percent of average wage, 
and afford a 26-week period of duration. So far, 
only three States have amended their laws. . 

I do not attribute this difficulty to any valid argu- 
ments against the specific changes themselves. For 
example, someone may object on the ground of the 
increased cost of such improved unemployment 
compensation. But I call to your attention that the 
present cost, under experience rating, is about half 
what the original legislation contemplated, and with 
the proposed extensions and increases would still be 
far less than was originally estimated. We should 
also be reminded that, for the most part, we are going 
to pay in one form or another for the consequences of 
unemployment and disability. We are not going to 
let these people starve in the gutter. When they run 
out of unemployment insurance or workmen’s com- 
pensation benefits, we are going to pay for their 
support in most instances, the only difference being 
that the recipient will get it in the humiliating form of 
relief and we will get the cost in the exasperating 
form of general taxation. 

I repeat—the real opposition to the constructive 
program of the President, of the Secretary, and of 
those States which are trying to improve their legis- 
lation stems from this basic suspicion that income 
insurance is a form of socialism and a threat to our 
individualistic American tradition. 


I deny that completely. In its place, I shall present 
you with an epigram: Social insurance is our best 
insurance against socialism. . . 

The sociai insurance movement was carried forward, 
not by the mass pressure of labor, but by the efforts of 
far-sighted individuals, as often as not from among 
the group we would call politically conservative. 
In England it was not the socialists and the trade 
unions who put through unemployment compensation 
in 1911. In fact, the Fabian socialists, the Webbs, 
and the unions all opposed it. Who put this and 
similar legislation through? Such people as Winston 
Churchill, Lloyd-George, Beveridge, Lord Asquith, 
Hubert Smith, who followed Churchill as Chairman 
of the Board of Trade, Neville Chamberlain and 
Joseph Chamberlain. 


Deserves Support of Business Community 


These men knew that an orderly and dignified 
system of contributory income-insurance would 
support and strengthen the __ private-enterprise 
system. . 

Let me quickly summarize some of the reasons why 
income insurance deserves the support of the business 
community. 


It tides over periods of unemployment, however 
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caused, and thus prevents mass poverty and the 
spread of radical movements. 

It keeps the charge for this essential process off 
the progressive income tax, and thus avoids crushing 
private enterprise with a heavy graduated tax 
purge. . .. 

It spreads employment and fosters efficient em- 
ployment. Older workers can and do make way for 
younger. Skilled workers can keep their skills, 
because during temporary unemployment they are 
not compelled to abandon them and accept unskilled 
work, or leave the area where their skills may be 
needed in a few weeks. This is a distinct benefit to 
the employer. . . 

It maintains purchasing power during a period of 
reduced employment. I am not going to try my hand 
at analyzing the period we are just going through, 
but I would like to point out one remarkable thing 
which distinguishes it from similar periods before the 
era of unemployment insurance. The increase in un- 
employment since last summer has not produced a 
downward spiral; the vicious circle of layoffs causing 
reduced purchasing power causing reduced produc- 
tion causing more layoffs has not materialized. Busi- 
ness has remained pretty good; the stock market has 
behaved well; construction has boomed. In all 
fairness, should not a large share of the credit for the 
failure of this decline to turn into a spiral go to the 
steady availability of unemployment insurance pay- 
ments to men laid off? , 

Social insurance avoids the only alternative, which 
is relief and public assistance, which in my opinion is 
the nearest thing to socialism we have . . . 

Income insurance—American style—has _success- 
fully avoided the kind of centralization that is asso- 
ciated with socialism. Of all the programs, only 
one—social security—is operated by the Federal 
Government, and I am sure you will all agree it could 
not be handled any other way, since the operation re- 
quires keeping wage credits throughout the lifetime of 
people who move all over the country, and paying 
them wherever these people may choose to go. The 
second program—unemployment insurance—is oper- 
ated by the States; and I am sure you will agree here, 
too, that the job could not be done by private enter- 
prise; you can’t find a commercial insurer in his right 
mind who will insure against future unemploy- 
ment... 


Fosters Our Prized Qualities 


Finally, social insurance fosters rather than threatens 
our prized individual qualities which we believe have 
made this country what it is. What are these qual- 
ities? 

The first that comes to mind is the dignity, pride 
and self-respect of the individual. The entire origin 
of the idea of social insurance was prompted by a 
determination to get rid of the humiliation of public 
relief and the means test. Under a contributory 


system, the insured does not have to beg for his ben: - 
fits when he is unemployed or hurt or aged; he can 
hold his head high and demand them as of right . . 

The second individual value is freedom. Here we 
encounter another paradox. The man whose pension 
rights are based upon a negotiated private contract 
with a particular employer undergoes a progressive 
loss of freedom to move as his credits mount up. A 
man who, for example, has earned a supplementary 
pension of $50 a month cannot change his job as he 
nears age 65, under most plans now in operation, with- 
out a sacrifice of credits worth about $5,000, unless his 
plan has full vesting, which is unlikely. By contrast, 
so far as his Social Security is concerned, he can come 
and go as he pleases—his credits go with him. And 
so, in a sense, the private plan puts the greater 
restraint on freedom, and the supposedly ‘“‘socialistic” 
plan is the one which preserves this freedom com- 
pletely. The more complete your coverage, the 
greater your freedom; that is why this Administration 
is trying so hard to complete coverage of social secu- 
rity, so that a lawyer, for example, can work on a 
salary for a while, as a self-employed lawyer for a 
while, and for the-Government*a while, and carry 
his credits from one place to the other, instead of 
forfeiting some of them as he does now. 

The third great American quality is enterprise and 
initiative. Our system is carefully designed to pre- 
serve this. Unlike the flat-rate British system, ours 
essentially pays in proportion to earnings, within 
limits. The rate of tax is constant, not progressive. 
In England, a man confronted with the decision 
whether to work an extra day a week may perhaps 
turn it down, first, because the extra earnings are 
taxed at a very high rate under progressive income 
tax which finances much of the welfare state bill, and, 
moreover, his ultimate pension is not increased a 
penny as a result. Here, the same man would con- 
tribute toward his pension at the same constant rate 
out of his extra earnings, and his final pension or 
other benefit would be larger because his average 
wage was higher. 


. . . [ want to say clearly that I am not expressing 
an opinion on the merits of the guaranteed annual 
wage, private pensions, or any related proposal. 
But I make no secret of my feeling that unemployment 
insurance, workmen’s compensation and social secu- 
rity should immediately be improved, expanded and 
perfected. What the result would be on future labor 
relations and negotiations if I could get all the employ- 
ers to agree with me on this and to push through such 
legislation—I would not venture to predict. But the 
moral is plain: as long as a major part of the subject 
matter of negotiation is in the fringe-benefit category 
(which is mostly the private equivalent of social in- 
surance), there will be a profound and direct inter- 
relation between what happens to income-insurance 
legislation and what happens in collective bargaining. 
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EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


YOUR RIGHTS 


OBLIGATIONS 





As part of the Benefit Rights Inter- 
view, Utah claimants assemble to 
watch the sound film on Employment 
Security. 


A New Look at the Claimant— 
Does He Understand His Rights and Obligations? 


By CURTIS P. HARDING 


Administrator, Utah Department of Employment Security 


SSUMPTIONS are dangerous things. Our continued 
A and necessary use of them in day-to-day living 
is one of the hazards in conducting our affairs. 
One of the primary objectives of science is to do 
away with assumptions and get down to facts. Bil- 
lions are spent each year in research on the problem 
of substituting fact for figment. But regardless of 
time and money spent, we will probably always use a 
certain amount of assuming in everything we do. 
However, it is inexcusable to use an assumption 
when we have a fact available—and we all do it every 
day. To put it even more bluntly, there is altogether 
too much business, both public and private, based on 
guessing. Which brings us down to the point of these 
words: Are we guessing what the claimant knows or 
do we know that he knows what he should know about 
his rights and obligations? 
The answer to this question might well be basic to 
‘the successful conduct of a benefit payment program. 
Old as our program is to us, to thousands, each year, 
t is new. By the time this is in print the national 
‘abor market will have another six or seven hundred 
housand fresh new workers. Probably over half of 
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those getting jobs represent a potential liability on 
State unemployment reserve funds. It is unbelievable 
to think that those people come equipped with knowl- 
edge of our complicated program. 

Another problem is that although generally 
accepted, our program bumps into pockets of resist- 
ance, and where there is resitance there is confusion. 
The basic philosophy of the employment security 
program is still debated in many quarters. It is 
probable there will always be debate, and debate with 
vociferous advancement of ideas, many of them at 
variance, can be another source of confusion to a 
public which too often informs itself by headline 
scanning. 

Then, too, the difference in the several State laws is 
confusing. Except for the mobility of United States 
labor, this would be no problem. With 52 variations 
on a central theme, your itinerant worker, often sub- 
ject to frequent periods of unemployment, has had a 


. lot of varieties of employment security thinking rub 


off on him. 
I don’t know what the percentage at any given time 
might be, but I suspect right now that a great many 
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of our unemployed are experiencing unemployment 
for the first time. With these folks we can assume 
nothing. They must be thoroughly educated in 
every detail of right and obligation, in the most 
thorough manner possible. 

On the other hand, our regularly unemployed 
workers, who make up a high percentage of winter 
unemployment in Utah, need only an annual refresher 
on rights and obligations. However, they do need 
this, and presentation must be made with care and 
force. 


Claimant Should Understand Requirements 


A claimant has every right to understand what he 
is required to do. We owe it to him if for no other 
reason than to keep him out of trouble. Particular 
stress should be given to impressing him with the 
importance of Ais stake in the program. Ifa claimant 
finds himself in trouble through no fault of his own, 
then let’s look at outselves—we are at fault. 

Our constantly shifting labor market is also a source 
of confusion. Each movement generally brings about 
some realignment in policy, some change in emphasis, 
and this can hurt the claimant if information given is 
sketchy or scanty. 

Probably one of the major sources of difficulty results 
from law changes. Constant and necessary tinkering, 
in order that we may more adequately protect the 
worker and the economy, must go on. And with each 
change comes need for reexamination of our methods 
of acquainting the claimant and the public with the 
significance of new legislation. 


Good Staff, a Preventive of Trouble 


Now to get back to that business of using facts rather 
than assumption. In order of effectiveness we have 
found the following to be true in Utah: The first and 
most effective step in getting away from fuzzy and 
confusing operation is to have competent staff—and 
competent staff is expensive. Yet, we can never 
expect promptly to pay benefits which are due, and 
as promptly deny benefits which are not due, so long 
as there remains even one person in claims processing 
who is improperly or inadequately trained or who is 
incompetent, or who lacks basic know-how in fact 
finding or in operating procedures. 

Only through competent staff can we strike at the 
heart of the problem of fraud. Good staff is the basis 
for prevention of trouble, a far better approach than 
trying to root out a cancer after it has developed. 
I feel that every additional dollar spent on improving 
personnel will return to us tenfold in terms of clean 
operation in protecting the claimant and in protecting 
the fund entrusted to our care. 


Audiovisual Aids Help Claimants Understand 


Next, the staff must be provided with facts, not as- 
sumptions, and the means of presenting the facts. So 
far, our most effective approach to this problem has 
been the use of visual, and now audiovisual, aids. Our 
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present film, ‘““Employment Security,” is used in th« 
State’s three major offices: Salt Lake City, Ogden, anc 
Provo. These areas, with 71 percent of Utah’s labo: 
force, generally provide about 65 percent of our in- 
sured unemployment. Use of the film has pretty 
much done away with the tiring, personally conducted 
benefit rights interview, with consequent saving in 
personnel time. Frequent random checks with claim- 
ants show an unusually high rate of retention of in- 
formation. Adjudication problems are eased, bhe- 
cause now adjudicators know exactly what claimants 
have seen and have been told. There’s no longer 
much squirming and evasiveness possible on the part 
ofclaimants. They simply can’t accuse an interviewer 
of not giving them the facts. 

The film’s showing on television was well received. 
Comments, without exception," have been favorable. 
One of the most repeated comments was to the effect 
that, “It makes you feel good to know that somebody 
cares if you lose your joh.” 


Unions Are Excellent Information Channel 


For years we have used labor unions as a channel 
for acquainting workers with their rights and obliga- 
tions. At present, as in the past, members of the 
department regularly address the union groups, 
moving from local to local on a prearranged schedule. 
We believe these visits are much more effective with 
presentation of the film because it pounds home the 
central theme and often serves as the starting point 
for discussion and sometimes argument. 

Labor unions are hungry for information on policy, 
law, and regulation changes. Their publications are 
always open to us with almost limitless space avail- 
able. We have taken full advantage of union cour- 
tesy. The latest project was a 10-article series, pre- 
pared by the director of our Unemployment Insurance 
Section, on rights and obligations of claimants. 

We are not at all confideat about the value of in- 
formational pamphlets. We find too many of them 
littering the streets and gutters in front of our local 
offices. This is no brief against this medium of infor- 
mation; perhaps either the content or the format 
needs changing—maybe both. 

Another successful approach to acquainting workers 
with their rights and obligations has been through 
employer and employer-group channels. Since com- 
pletion of the “Employment Security” film, we feel 
that our appeal through these groups has strengthened. 
Most service clubs have seen it, as have some trade 
groups, including chamber of commerce officials and 
the board of directors of the Utah Manufacturers 
Association. As a result, when a local metal mine 
was recently forced to lay off several hundred workers, 
the personnel director, working in cooperation with 
our agency, was able to give a good preview of rights 
and obligations to workers before they were given 
separation notices. Several employers stated that 
some of the sting of a force reduction was removed 
after workers Viewed the film. They felt confident 
that recalls were probable. In the meantime, friendly 

(Continued on page 40) 
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A New Technique... 


Adapting Claims-Taking Process 
(o Claimant Characteristics 


By WILLIAM W. BARDSLEY 
Chief, Division of Methods and Operations 


Unemployment Insurance Service, Bureau of Employment Security 


HEN an individual appears at a local office of 

the public employment service to ask about his 

rights to receive unemployment insurance, and as 
he continues to visit the office to file claims for benefits, 
what kinds of interviews are in order? When should 
such interviews take place, and which of them should 
be of a special variety? 

These questions have been of concern to the State 
employment security agencies and the Bureau of 
Employment Security ever since the beginning of the 
UI program. These questions are still important and 
even today are being reviewed. They are important 
for two major reasons: First, the fundamental require- 
ment under law that State administrators make accu- 
rate determinations of claimants’ rights to benefits; 
and second, the requirement, unwritten though it may 
be, that claimants are entitled to receive fair and 
courteous treatment in applying for benefits to which 
they are entitled under law. This means that the 
methods adopted for processing their claims should not 
be such as to be unduly burdensome. 

Ideally, each time a claimant calls at the local 
office, he would be comfortably seated at a desk for 
an interview which would include questions to bring 
out information which is necessary to make a correct 
determination of his rights to benefits. But the 
question of costs is as essential as consideration of the 
kinds of interviews which a claimant is to receive. 
Perhaps it is not widely appreciated that on the basis 
of the estimated workload of claims for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1954, a change of 1 minute in 
the time allowed for taking continued claims alone 
would result in an increase in costs the country over 
amounting to more than $4,000,000. 


The Basic Claims Process 


It follows that, like almost any other aspect of 
the administration of the unemployment insurance 
program, the problem of answering the questions 
about interviews is not a simple one. Over the years 
there have been many changes in the answers which 
have been made. About 5 years ago the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Service made one answer when it 
recommended to the States the adoption of the 
‘package’ which is commonly referred to as “‘the 
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basic claims process.” This package contained the 
first ideas, advocated beyond the limits of a single 
State’s operations, for a relatively brief new claim 
intake interview and for the so-called benefit rights 
interview at the end of the first week for which 
the claimant could receive benefit payments. 

It was contemplated that, in addition to reviewing 
any facts which might affect a claimant’s eligibility, 
this interview would inform him of his rights and 
responsibilities under the State law with sufficient 
adequacy to justify his being given only very brief 
interviews, involving no use of questionnaires, for at 
least the 3 weeks immediately ensuing. The con- 
tinued claims interview could be brief for a consider- 
ably longer period for those claimants as to whom 
there was no reason for supposing there was any 
really pertinent question about their willingness to 
accept suitable work as soon as it became available, 
and no other known reason for questioning their 
eligibility. Ifa claimant was not in this category, the 
idea of the periodic special interview became appli- 
cable and he should continue to receive such inter- 
views as long as there was need for them. 

The Bureau of Employment Security still believes 
that this recommended series of special interviews is a 
sound process, when properly administered, for deal- 
ing fairly with claimants in telling them what they 
must know and for securing from them the necessary 
information on which the determination of their 
rights to benefits is to be based. Nevertheless, it is 
evident that for one reason or another, and especially 
when sharp increases in claims workloads occur, parts 
of the processing package often are not performed or 
are performed inadequately. 


Importance of the Periodic Reinterview 


It should be noted that because the periodic reinter- 
view is the only special claims-taking interview which 
is provided for after the claimant begins to receive 
money benefits, these interviews are the key to the 
adequacy of the entire process in the sense that if they 
are not given to claimants when they should be given, 
the objectives of the entire process are not being 
accomplished. Underlying the use of this claims- 
taking ‘“‘package’’ was the problem that no one could 
say how many periodic reinterviews ought to be given. 
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Furthermore, the proportion of claimants who ought 
to be given the reinterviews could change rapidly and 
substantially within any one local office as the char- 
acter of the claims load changed with developments in 
the local pattern of claimant unemployment. 


The Plan for Classifying Claimants 


To meet this problem the Bureau of Employment 
Security is now working cooperatively with several! 
State agencies to test a new approach to the basic 
claims processes. The essence of this approach is the 
identification of the individual claimant as belonging 
to one or the other of two groups, the group allocation 
to indicate the extent to which the claimant will be 
given special interviews with respect to his eligibility 
for benefits. 

This new plan, it will be seen, formalizes to a con- 
siderable extent practices which have been followed 
to a greater or less degree in many local offices, but, 
if adopted, it should help to establish a pattern for the 
processing of claims which should provide assurances 
of improved benefit determinations. Whether or not 
this is the case will soon be made evident by the ex- 
perimental operations now being carried on. In the 
sense that the new and additional claim intake inter- 
views remain unchanged and that benefit rights 
interviews and periodic reinterviews will still be given, 
there are no changes in basic procedures. The plan, 
in its application, may have a material effect upon the 
dealings of the local office with many individual 
claimants, but otherwise its claims-taking methods 
will not be affected. 

The discussion of the new plan which follows is 
related to a weekly reporting schedule for filing of 
claims, including filing at the end of a 1-week waiting 
period. Of course, if this is not the schedule which is 
being followed in a particular office, some modifica- 
tion of the application of the plan becomes necessary, 
but there should be no serious problems in such 
modification. 

The new plan is launched by issuing a special 
questionnaire to claimaats filing new claims so as to 
bring out the facts for concluding in which group 
they belong. The questionnaires are completed by 
the claimants away from the office and are returaed 
when they come in a week later to file their waiting- 
week claims. At that time the questionnaires are 
merely scanned with reference to completeness and to 
see that they have been signed. During the following 
week, which is the first compensable week, the ques- 
tionnaires are reviewed without the claimants being 
present and a group designation is entered on each 
questionnaire with any necessary comments. For 
each group a different scheduling of claimants for the 
various types of special interviews is tollowed. 


Differences from State to State 


Since the provisions of the laws dealing with eligi- 
bility requirements are different in many respects 
from State to State and the interpretations of these 
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provisions also differ quite widely, the makeup of 
questionnaires will differ from State to State. It 
follows that the “‘guides” for placing a claimant in 
one group or another will not be the same. For 
example, in one State an unemployed seasonal worker 
may be placed in the group which will be given the 
minimum procedural treatment. In another State it 
might be considered necessary to give such workers 
periodic reinterviews at regular intervals. Accord- 
ingly, it must be remembered that descriptions of the 
two basic groups can be only in general terms. 


The Alphabetical Groups 


Keeping this in mind, group A will consist of those 
claimants who definitely have prospects of returning 
to their former employment within a limited period 
of time, or who have been engaged in regular jobs 
or in steady employment in their usual occupations 
for a long enough period of time to be considered to 
have a demonstrable attachment to the local labor 
market. Group A claimants in general are those as 
to whom the agency-has good reason for concluding 
that they want to secure work as soon as it can be 
found. 


Group C will consist of those claimants about whom 
a question of ability or availability is more likely to 
arise than in the case of group-A claimants. It would 
include, for example, new arrivals in the locality, 
pensioners, and claimants with homecare problems. 
It would include also claimants whose employment 
characteristically has been intermittent (excluding, 
however, unemployment due to an established week- 
on and week-off pattern in a particular plant), or who 
have low base-period earnings. 


In the plan there are, in addition, two temporary 
group identifications. Group B exists only for the 
identification of claimants whose answers to the ques- 
tionnaire are not clear or who require amplification 
before a decision can be made on placing them in 
group A or group C. These questions are cleared vp 
at the benefit rights interview. 

Group D consists of those claimants whose ques- 
tionnaires disclosed an existing nonmonetary issue 
which requires immediate fact finding. If, upon such 
fact finding, the claimant is found to be eligible for 
benefits, he will then be placed in group A or group C. 
If he is disqualified, no further group assignment 
would be given to him until he becomes eligible for 
benefits. In this connection, it is important to note 
that the questionnaire which is used for ascertaining 
the claimant’s group is designed solely for that pur- 
pose, so that it is different in the questions it asks from 
a questionnaire designed to test a claimant’s eligi- 
bility for benefits. However, to determine the 
grouping it is necessary to ask some questions which 
relate to facts which may be disqualifying, so that in 
some cases the questionnaire itself will reveal an 
issue. (See p. 33 for a sample local office guide for 
claimant identification by group.) 
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Procedural Aspects 


Procedural details in the application of this new 
vlan are quite simple. The group identification and 
ny relevant comments entered on the questionnaire 
(orms are transferred to the claim record cards prior 
to the claimants’ visits at the end of their first com- 
pensable week, when ordinarily they are scheduled for 
their benefit rights interviews. The group entry on 
the claim record cards will thereafter indicate the 
routing of individual claimants for special interviews. 


It is evident that ia such routing there will be some 
variations from State to State, but in general the 
claimant who has been placed in group A, except as 
will be noted later, will be given only the instruction 
part of the benefit rights interview, including any 
necessary discussion of his monetary determination, 
and he will receive no periodic reinterviews. This 
treatment, it should be remembered, is consistent with 
the assumption of the availability for work of a 
group-A claimant, based on his employment record. 
For group C claimants no such assumption is war- 
ranted, so that special interviews are called for to 
remind them of what they were told in the benefit 
rights interview and to explore the question of their 
continuing eligibility. As a minimum, these inter- 
views will be given every 4 or 5 weeks according to 
the regular pattern for the timing of periodic reinter- 
views established in the particular State. Group-C 
claimants may be scheduled for special reinterviews 
at more frequent intervals, as will be indicated by the 
coding to be entered on the claim record card as noted 
by the individual who determined that the claimant 
belonged in group C. For example, “C-2”? would 
mean a_ special interview every second week. 
Group-C claimants would also receive the entire 
benefit rights interview, which includes questions 
concerning eligibility for benefits. 


No claimant who is identified as belonging to group 
A or group C is necessarily kept in the same group for 
as long as he continues to file claims. In the case of 
claimants in group A, any information which, comes 
to the attention of the local office which may affect 
an individual claimant’s rights to benefits will be 
explored just as if there was no such thing as group A. 
For example, should a report reach the local office 
that a group-A claimant had refused a job offer, he 
would receive a special interview to determine whether 
or not it was a justifiable refusal of suitable work. 
This interview might or might not result in the claim- 
ant’s disqualification, but even if it did, it might 
provide the basis for moving him into group C. 
Similarly, a claimant who is in group A because of 
his expected return to work within a fixed period of 
time, and is there only for that reason, would be moved 
to group C after that period of time has expired. On 
the other hand, temporary conditions which had 
caused a claimant to be put in group C might disap- 
pear and thus make it possible for the claimant to be 
put in group A. Furthermore, the new plan con- 
templates that at the end of each 8- or 10-week period 
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GUIDE FOR CLAIMANT [IDENTIFICATION 
BY GROUP 


GROUP A: In general includes those claimants who definitely 
have depended on their work for their individual or family 
support. 

Examples 
1. Temporary layoffs: 


(a) Plant shutdown—not to exceed 4 weeks. 

(6) Individual employee—not to exceed 4 weeks. 

(c) Mass layoffs—expected return to work within 6 weeks. 
2. Seasonal layoff with positive prospects of return. 
3. Long employment in a regular occupation. 
4. Backdated materials. 

GROUP B: Temporary group presenting questions which 
need clarification and which can expect to be answered during 
the eligibility and benefit rights interview. The results of the 
interview should determine the group in which the claimant 
falls. 

GROUP C: In general includes those claimants whose con- 
tinuing availability for or ability to work should be examined 
periodically. 

Examples 
. Demand occupations. 
Low base-period earnings. 
. Frequent periods of unemployment. 
. Self-employment. 
Women recently married. 
Domestic cares, 
Living on farm. 
Temporary physical impairment. 
. Pensioners. 
. Student. 
. New arrival in locality. 

GROUP D: Includes those claimants as to whom the review 
of the questionnaire reveals a positive issue for nonmonetary 
determination. 


POP SN AMAL 
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group-A claimants will receive special interviews for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether or not they still 
belong in group A. The content of this interview 
should be somewhat different from the content of a 
normal periodic reinterview. 


In like fashion, the interval at which claimants in 
group C will be given periodic reinterviews is recon- 
sidered at the close of each such reinterview. Thus 
it could happen, to use an extreme illustration, that a 
claimant who initially was placed in group C and 
scheduled to receive a special interview each week 
would gradually shift to a 5-week interval for periodic 
reinterviews and thereafter be moved into group A 
and receive no more periodic reinterviews. 


Some Evident Values of the Plan 


This, then, is the plan which is being given serious 
consideration and a thoroughgoing trial with the pos- 
sible end in view of the Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity recommending its adoption by the States. As 
part of this consideration, the probable necessity of 
changes in budgeted claims-taking costs is not being 
overlooked. It is too early, as this is being written, 
for complete evaluation to be undertaken or for pre- 
dictions to be made as to the ultimate desirability of 
the adoption of the plan, but it appears to be promis- 
ing. At this time it can be said: (a) that a good selec- 
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tive process of this sort is worth achieving; (b) that 
whatever changes may be necessary in details, this 
plan constitutes such a process; (c) that it should, 
therefore, bring a degree of assurance of more accu- 
rate determination of claimants’ rights to benefits; (d) 
that it should better assure that all claimants who 
should receive periodic reinterviews get them because 
the scheduling of such interviews is prearranged on a 
definite basis; and (e) by the same token, it should 
eliminate unnecessary special interviews. 


Finally, it is to be expected that generally the per- 
centage of claimants in the A group would increase 
as unemployment and, therefore, the claims load in- 
creases, so that the result would be that the per claim 
cost of claims taking, including the special interviews, 
would be lower when the claims load is high than 
when the claims load is low. This would seem to be 
the way it ought to be in the administration of the un- 
employment insurance program. 


Supervision of Unemployment Insurance 
Within the Local Oifice 


By CHARLES W. WHITE 
Local Office Manager - 


Alabama State Employment Service, Anniston, Ala. 


NEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE had its be- 

ginning in the minds of men who felt that 

Government could act to reduce unemploy- 
ment, to ease its effect on the individual and the 
community, and to shorten its duration. In the be- 
ginning this idea was not national in scope, and it is 
still true that its effectiveness must be measured at the 
local level. Our leadership must be assessed in the 
degree to which the local office assures that the right 
man is in the right job at the right time, with minimum 
financial hardship during involuntary unemployment. 

For this reason any program of supervision within 
the local office must begin with a manager who is 
imbued with the sprit of this overall objective, and 
is capable not only of passing it on to his staff, but 
also of interpreting it to the community in which he 
operates. 

To achieve the purposes of the overall employment 
security program, the development of a sound and 
adequate placement service must be of first concern to 
any local office manager. Insurance programs are of 
necessity partial and temporary; the end objective is 
the earliest possible reemployment without loss of 
skill. No plan of supervision can be called successful 
or complete until it points to the maximum opportu- 
nity for return to suitable work. 

Perhaps the easiest way to discuss local office 
supervision of such a program is to highlight it against 
some of the general responsibilities of management. 
These could be listed somewhat as follows: (1) plan- 
ning; (2) arranging for adequate staff, space, supplies, 
and equipment; (3) organizing facilities and person- 
nel; (4) developing effective application of procedures; 
(5) training, encouraging, and disciplining staff; (6) 
coordinating activities and staff; (7) evaluating and 
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improving operating methods and practices; and (8) 
developing a public relations program. Obviousiy, 
much has been done at State and National levels 
before the local office is required to take over; never- 
theless local office initiative is needed in all these 
phases of management. 


Local Office Planning 


Planning consists of the determination of the nature 
and size of the job to be done, and of the problems 
involved and the means required in its accomplish- 
ment. Of first concern is an arrangement for current 
and accurate labor market information, a function 
usually assigned to the placement section. This 
knowledge of employment trends is necessary, not 
only f6r the anticipation of claim load, but also for 
planning to provide adequate reemployment opportu- 
nity. Recognition of problems involved and means 
required demands not only a breakdown of the job 
into component tasks and careful analysis of their 
relationship, but also familiarity with personnel prob- 
lems likely to be encountered. Here experience is the 
best teacher, but even experience will not take the 
place of a thorough knowledge of personnel and readi- 
ness to listen to and understand the staff’s accounts of 
day-to-day experiences with claimants. 

Arranging for adequate staff, space, and equipment 
is a function usually reserved for higher echelons 
of management, but such decisions frequently can 
be influenced by local office supervision that has 
carefully marshalled its facts to support construc- 
tive suggestions. Within the framework of existing 
staff, space, and equipment, it is definitely the re- 
sponsibility of local office supervision to use them 
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Anniston, Ala.: Filing continued 
claims, counter far left. At center 
front, receptionist instructing new 
claimants in self-filing. Foreground, 
conducting availability interviews. 


most effectively to meet current needs. It is impossible 
to do an effective job of handling sudden violent 
upsurges in the claim load if the manager has not 
planned in advance for needed claims personnel and 
their work assignments. 


Function of the Claims Supervisor 


Although counsel and suggestions are available 
from the EMpLoyMENT Securiry MAnuat and field 
supervision, the organization of facilities and person- 
nel is, within basic limitations, a local office respon- 
sibility. The character and extent of organization 
is controlled by the size and nature of the workload, 
the availability of staff, the composition of the local 
labor market, and the limitations of time and space, 
but rare indeed is the manager who will not have to 
delegate some supervisory functions. This usually 
calls for the establishment of a position commonly 
known as “‘claims supervisor.” 

Sometimes the line of distinction between operating 
and supervisory functions is very fine. For example, 
because of the importance of its public relations 
aspects and the opportunity it affords for an intimate 
knowledge of inadequacies in claims taking, the 
interviewing of claimants and employers to recon- 
cile conflicting separation statements, although not 
in itself a supervisory function, has been assigned 
by us as a first line duty of the supervisor. In our 
opinion it gives the claims supervisor a far better 
background from which to determine staff training 
and supervisory needs than the routine daily check 
of claims for mechanical accuracy and completeness, 
although this is also a current duty of this supervisor. 


Help for Supervisors During Emergencies 


_As managers few of us probably give enough atten- 
ion to planning for assistance to supervisors during 
mergency periods. We arrange for the relief of 
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operating personnel during periods of peak load, 
but neglect to plan for and provide help to super- 
visors. This is extremely shortsighted; with proper 
planning and assistance, claims takers may be ex- 
pected to almost double minimum workloads without 
too much difficulty, but supervisory and clerical 
functions cannot be expected to survive such a shock 
without serious loss in efficiency and effectiveness. 
Plans do not necessarily call for additional super- 
visors. Rather, the manager should have prepared 
for additional operating personnel to take over 
functions normally retained by the supervisor, or 
himself be ready to step in and help. 

It seems unlikely to me that a claims supervisor 
would be able to handle the intake of more than five 
new and rezewal claims takers, together with super- 
vision of coatinued claims taking and record main- 
tenance. More than this and he would need the as- 
sistance of a subsupervisor who would be responsible 
to him for continued claims taking and record main- 
tenance and who would assist in the daily review of 
claims for accuracy and completeness, their prepa- 
ration for transmittal, and compilation of required 
reports. 


Meeting Peak Loads 


No matter how fair and accurate in its final de- 
cisions and benefit payments, unemployment insur- 
ance reaches its objective only when such paymeats are 
made promptly when due. Local office management 
should see to it that supervisory duties, staff assign- 
ments, internal procedures, and interviewing tech- 
niques are pointed toward the achievement of this 
objective. 

It is by no means uncommon for claims loads to in- 
crease as much as 75 to 100 percent for periods of 
short duration. Obviously it would be impracticable 
to organize a claims section on the basis of peak loads; 
for effectiveness, it would be equally shortsighted to 
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chart operations on a minimum claim-load basis. 
With no entirely satisfactory solution available, we 
feel in Alabama thatthe most practical plan at present 
is to set up staff to handle the known average load 
and to provide for additional personnel from the 
placement section trained for the performance of 
specific claims tasks during peak periods. 

Under some circumstances it would be possible to 
develop and train a staff of part-time and occasional 
workers. If organization plans include such a part- 
time staff, they should also probably include provision 
of space and equipment for maximum needs, regular 
staff for minimum requirements, sufficient oppor- 
tunity for work for part-time workers to hold their 
interest, and complete supervisory understanding of 
conditions under which they are to be used. 


A Local Office Manual 


The necessity for the development of hard and fast 
rules of internal procedure varies with the size of the 
office. A local office manual, if developed, should be 
a cooperative enterprise, based on consultation not 
only with claims takers but also with application tak- 
ers and placement-and supervisory personnel. The 
nature and purpose of each activity should be fully 
understood and appreciated by all operating per- 
sonnel. No matter how loosely or how fast a manager 
holds the reins of supervision, his actions are as panto- 
mime unless he operates with the understanding and 
cooperation of those he leads. He should give his 
claims supervisor full responsibility and authority for 
those functions which he does not retain, without in- 
terference except to prevent breakdown in program 
purposes. Even in those actions reserved for his own 
decision, the local office manager is best advised to 
proceed only after consultation with the claims su- 
pervisor, and with the benefit of his counsel. 


Training Local Office Personnel 


The claims supervisor should have full responsibility 
for the recognition of his staff training needs. He will 
administer the on-the-job training program, and 
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Staff of the Anniston, Ala., local 


office. Manager Charles W. White 
is seated at center. 


recommend to the manager formal training needed. 
The actual formal training determined upon may be 
given either by local office personnel assigned that 
function or by technicians from higher levels. There 
are a number of reasons for the use of such technicians, 
if available. It assures a constant high level of instruc- 
tion from the standpoint of presentation and content, 
provides the best means for State administrative con- 
trol of training, and furnishes the best assurance that 
satisfactory completion of training will become a 
permanent part of each individual’s personnel record 
and will be given due consideration when appropriate. 


Staff Morale 


The development of an enthusiastic personnel is a 
function of concern to all levels of supervision. In 
the local office, morale is best achieved as the result 
of the successful conduct of the various phases of 
supervision. Local office management has final con- 
trol of working conditions; if these are kept pleasant, 
and if other supervisory duties have been wisely 
handled, staff are more than likely to be alert and 
interested. Should there be a breach of discipline, 
the more serious its nature the higher the level of 
supervision which should assume responsibility for its 
correction. 

Coordination is a byproduct of planning. ‘The more 
thought put into the formulation of original plans, 
with alternate work assignments made and training 
given on the basis of anticipated emergencies, the less 
necessity there is for supervision to become concerned 
with the interruption of prescribed routines, the less 
danger to breakdown of program purposes. Responsi- 
bility for coordination, in my opinion, must be 
assumed by the manager. 


Standards and Evaluation 


While minimum qualitative and quantitative stand- 
ards have been determined by higher levels of super- 
vision, based on operational needs in the central office 
and time studies in all local offices, local office manage- 
ment should also establish additional standards based 
on both normal and emergency local conditions. A 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Here, the author, Mr. Netschert, illustrates a point in a committee discussion on experience-rating research. Seated are: 





Samuel Bolino, asst. supervisor of Tabulating Machine Operations; John Ragazzo, asst. supervisor, Status Determinations; 
Seymour Blanstein, senior procedures analyst (committee chairman); Margaret Boniface, principal file clerk, Office Services; 


Carl Rickard, cashier; and Gerard Ehmann, assistant cashier. 


Experience Rating Operations 
Yield Useful Research Data 


Supervisor, Research Section, Bureau of Research and Statistics 


HIS article is a description of the statistical by- 

products of our experience-rating operations. 

The minimum statistics are those necessary to pro- 
duce the required report on experience-rating opera- 
tions described below. For a number of years a 
committee consisting of Section heads in status de- 
termination and tabulating, together with the author, 
has met each year, to plan, in connection with the 
experience rating procedures, what additional infor- 
mation should be derived from the basic data of the 
ES-204 report to the Bureau of Employment Security. 
(See ‘The ES-204 Report’? section, page 38.) 


The New Jersey Experience-Rating System 


New Jersey’s experience-rating law, like some 30 
other States’, varies employers’ rates on the basis of 
reserve ratios. A separate account is maintained for 
each employer. To this account are credited all the 
contributions paid, by January 31 each year, by the 
cmployer, and benefit payments to former workers 

re debited. If a claimant worked for only one em- 
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By WILLIAM NETSCHERT 
New Jersey Division of Employment Security 


ployer during his base period (52 calendar weeks pre- 
ceding his claim), his benefits are charged to that 
employer. Ifa claimant had two or more base-period 
employers, his benefits are charged to the most recent 
employer first and then to other employers in inverse 
chronological order. Each employer’s charges are 
limited to benefits for three-fourths the number of 
weeks of employment that he gave the claimant and 
to one-half the wages he paid him during the base 
period, if less. These employers’ accounts are only 
bookkeeping accounts so far as benefit payments are 
concerned; eligible claimants draw benefits regardless 
of the balance in their employer’s account. , No charge 
is made when benefits are paid on the basis of two 
determinations of entitlement (for example, by the 
deputy and the lower appellate tribunal) if the deter- 
mination is reversed by the higher appellate tribunal 
or the court. 

The employer’s reserve is all his past contributions 
less all past benefits charged. The reserve ratio is the 
reserve divided by the average annual taxed payroll 
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for the last 3 or 5 preceding calendar years, whichever 
is higher. 

The law sets up six schedules of rates applicable at 
specified levels of the State fund. In each schedule 
rates vary according to individual employers’ reserves. 
If the State fund is at least 10 percent of last year’s 
taxable wages, rates vary from 0.3 to 2.7 percent of 
payrolls in 0.3 percent intervals. For lower fund 
balances, maximum rates of 3.0, 3.3 and 3.6 percent 
apply as shown in the table, and minimum reduced 
rates of 0.6 and 0.9 percent. See table 1. 


The ES-204 Report 


Form ES-204 is an annual report to the Bureau 
of Employment Security on experience-rating opera- 
tions. On this form, we report for each rate year as 
general background information and to furnish bench- 
marks: (1) the taxable payrolls for the most recent 
12-months’ period; (2) the number of accounts subject 
as of the beginning of the new rate year; (3) the 
amount of benefits excluded from charging to em- 
ployers’ accounts during the 12 months preceding the 
computation date. 

The major part of the report is a classification of 
accounts and taxed payrolls, rated and unrated, by 
rate and major industry group. Unrated accounts 
(paying the standard rate of 2.7) are divided into 
those with insufficient experience to qualify for a rate 
and those unrated for any other reason, such as failure 
to pay contributions. This year for the first time we 
will report the amount of taxed payroll in each in- 
dustry and under each rate instead of the number of 
accounts by industry and assigned rate. The report 
calls also for a cross-classification of numbers of rated 
accounts by rate and size of payroll. 


Mechanical Statistical Equipment 


In New Jersey we use mechanical sorting and tabu- 
lating equipment to the utmost of its capacity. We 
punch a card for each account (or combination of 
accounts which are treated as a whole for purposes of 
the ES-204 report). Our tabulating technicians ap- 
ply their ingenuity in numerous ways to produce our 
notice to employers of their experience rate and the 
research tabulations which our Research Section re- 
quests. Technical adaptations of standard electrical 
tabulating equipment are used in computing the em- 
ployers’ reserve ratios. The new contributions rates 
are calculated by machine operations and the notices 
to employers of their rates for the new rate year are 
tabulated from the punch-cards which are used later 
to accumulate the ES—204 report. 

The punch-cards used for the ES—204 report include, 
beside the identifying employer account number, the 
following fields of information: 

Industry code 

Past contributions 

Past benefit charges 

Reserve balance at end of year 








Taste 1. NEw JERSEY SCHEDULE OF EMPLOYERS’ Raters. 
INDIVIDUAL EMPLOYER RESERVES BY STATE FUND BALANCE 


State fund balance (percent of last year’s taxahie 


Individual employer re- wages) 
serve (percent ofaver- |——-—;—_,, mer vemeinceCanT (acrin x icc 
age ts ay 1 
age taxed payroll) Below | 2.5- | 4.0 | 7.0 | 10.0 | 12.5er 


2.5 | 3.99 6.99 9.99 12.492 | ove 


Negative balance - , 3.6 3.6 3.3 3.0 ee 27 
-00-2.99- - - - : 3.3 3.3 3.0 2.7 2.4 2.4 
3.00-3.99 - - " 3.3 3.3 | 3.0 2.7 2.4 2.1 
4.00-4.99 - - epee 5? 3.0 3.0 2.7 2.4 2.1 1.8 
5.00-5.99- 2.7 2.7 2.4 2.1 | 1.8 1.5 
6.00-6.99 - - 2.7 2.4 2.1 1.8 1.5 1.2 
7.00-7.99- 2.7 | 2.1 1.8 1.5 1.2 i) 
8.00-8.99- 2:7 1.8 1.5 1.2 | 9 | 6 
9.00-9.99 _ _ - » By f 1.5 1.2 9 -6 3 
10.00-10.99- 2.7 1.2 9 -6 | -3 3 
11.00 and over__-. es 9 6 .3 | 3 | 3 
Unrated accounts - 2.7 2.7 2.7 2.7 | 2.7 2.7 


1 Average for 3 years or 5 years, whichever is less. 
2 This schedule effective for year beginning July 1, 1954, because New Jersey 
Unemployment Trust Fund was 11.8367 of taxable wages on March 31, 1954. 


Average wages past 3 years 
Average wages past 5 years 
Previous year’s taxable wages 
Reserve ratio 

Last year’s contribution rate 
New contribution rate 

These data may be tabulated in many different 
combinations. Five will be cited: 

1. Comparison of cumulative benefits with cumula- 
tive contributions of an industry group will show 
whether the industry is “living within its means.” 
For this comparison cards are sorted first by rate as- 
signed. Each rate group is tabulated for this series 
under the following headings: 


9 dici | | > % = yee 
2 digit | Gard | $Wages | $Con $Bene-| $Re- $Wages 
industry last tribu- 3-yeal 

| count | : fits serve 

code | year tions average 


The 3-year average fnust be used as a common 
denominator for all the accounts, because a 5-year 
average is not available for determining relatively new 
employers’ rates. At each industry break, we total 
all these columns and print a line, thus obtaining data 
for measuring an entire industry as if it were a single 
account. We obtain this raw dollar data for next to 
nothing; our only cost is the added time required for 
printing the summaries by industry. Very little 
clerical time is required for computing reserve ratios 
by industry. Trends over the years can be analyzed; 
for example the loss ratios in the combined experience 
of the currently active accounts in each industry each 
succeeding year. 

2. Comparing the previous year’s taxed wages with 
the average of such wages for the last 3 years shows 
the trend of an account’s or an industry group’s 
potential liability and may show a trend of expansion 
or contraction of activity. Also—and this is im- 
portant—last year’s taxed wages provide us with a 
ceiling for estimating this year’s potential benefit 
liability which the fund may have to bear. 
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3. Comparison of the trends in contribution rates 
is an indication of how rates reflect changes in 
economic activity. This comparison is valid, of 
course, Only so long as the rate schedules are not 
changed by amendment of the statute. If two dif- 
ferent rate schedules are in effect in 2 succeeding 
years, the changes in rates from year to year may be 
greater in spread and in number than when the same 
schedule continues in effect. A tabulation of card- 
count by rates last year against rates this year shows 
the shifts in rates. 

4. ES-204, Section C, requires categorization of 
payrolls in seven groups, varying from under $20,000 
to $1,000,000° and over. We make a tabulation of 
each group by rate and by industry as follows: 


By industry 


Card 3 | 
New count | Indus- | $Wages 
rate by ty | Card $Wages) $Con- $Bene- | 3-yr. 
rate last | tribu- : 
count : fits — 
year | tions oF 
| age 


Not all of these industry data are included on the 
ES-204 report. These historic series of tabulations 
from year to year provide a valuable source of infor- 
mation with respect to funding. Both funding and 
experience-rating research on an industry basis are 
fields which have yet to be fully developed with the 
help of such data. 

5. An experimental series (by reserve ratio) is tab- 
ulated during otherwise idle machine time to fortify 
our understanding of how industry reserves develop. 
This series is tabulated in two parts, one for positive 
reserve accounts and the other for accounts with 
negative balances. Each part is tabulated by in- 
dustry by reserve-balance in intervals of one-tenth 
percent up to 21 percent; all ratios 21 percent and 
higher are lumped together, and tabulated by in- 
dustry at each end.! 

These tabulations by reserve ratio in one-tenth 
percent intervals provide the basis for studying how 
business enterprise avails itself of the privilege of 
making voluntary contributions for the purpose of 
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Pres. Wm. F. Kelly, CSC, presents a 
$445 check to Mr. Netschert for a 
suggestion which is expected to effect 
an annual saving of $4,450 by the 
application of economy methods, 
developed in connection with experi- 
ence rating in the UI program, to 
experience rating procedures in 
temporary disability insurance. 


reducing required contributions payable, compared 
with the statutory potential of voluntary contribu- 
tions. If, from a small increment of contributions in 
percentage of taxed payrolls, a reserve ratio can be 
increased to justify the next rate (0.3 lower) there can 
be a large saving. The savings in contributions de- 
pends, of course, on the level of next year’s taxable 
wages compared with the past year’s level. If payrolls 
are expanding, the payment of even greater “‘addi- 
tional contributions’ may be advantageous. Any 
employer may voluntarily make payment of addi- 
tional contributions during the month after he receives 
notice of his contribution rate and may request a 
recomputation of his experience rating, on the basis 
of his reserve, including the voluntary contributions. 

From such tabulations as those described above, the 
statistician is able to offer his principals in the agency 
an accurate gauge not only of operations but also of 
effectiveness of design in the statute. Because the 
past is the foundation on which we build our pros- 
pects for the future, we have a valid basis for research. 
We place great value on the primary nature of our 
ES-204 by-products and on the manipulation of 
individual punched cards for individual rated ac- 
counts. With all we are doing, we feel our New 
Jersey by-product program is only scratching the 
surface of our statistical materials. 

These data are limited to currently active accounts 
because the ES—204 does not call for any reporting 
on accounts which have “died”? without passing on 
their experience to successors. For this reason the 
State’s trust fund is twice the combined reserve of all 
active accounts. Some of this difference is workers’ 
contributions (now 0.25 percent of wages but formerly 
1 percent); some is interest earnings on the State fund. 

The rich mine of statistical data available as a by- 
product of our ES—204 report is undoubtedly avail- 
able in other States as well. Properly used and 
carefully analyzed, they may very well lead to sig- 
nificant progress towards a better understanding of 
unemployment risk and, consequently, towards the 
development of scientific methods of benefit financing. 


1 In New Jersey an employer who has paid contributions on a constant tarable 
payroll from 1936 to 1953 will have accumulated a 21 percent reserve. Of course 
some freakish variation in average annual payroll may produce the same resuit 
in some other cases. 
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ALABAMA 

(Continued from page 36) 

program of evaluation and improvement should then 
be set up to make sure that these standards are met. 
Regular observation of activities is best conducted at 
the point of immediate supervision, but arrangement 
should be made by the manager for constant advice 
on the results of this observation, and action that has 
been taken or is suggested for the correction of inade- 
quacies. The manager himself should make periodic 
evaluation of activities and procedures. One good 
time for this occurs when inactive files are purged, 
since time is then no longer a factor, and a check may 
be made, not only of all claims activities, but also of 
effectiveness in placement. In the correction of 
inadequacies on-the-job or formal training is usually 
the answer, although careful consideration should be 
given to the efficacy of internal procedures. 


The Public Relations Job 


The necessity for public understanding, respect, and 
sympathy is a problem for local as well as State and 
Federal supervision. No government agency deals 
more directly with more people concerning a more 
complex personal problem than does ours. It is 
essential that management prepare and follow a pro- 
gram of public information that will bring about not 
only the full utilization of our services, but also a 
general understanding of the laws under which we 
operate. All levels of supervision should work 
together to see to it that every contact with the public, 
both in the office and out, is conducted in such a way 
as to create for us the respect and understanding of 
those we serve. 





UTAH 
(Continued from page 30) 

and efficient service from the department was reas- 

suring to the workers. 

With the claimant having thus been exposed to so 
much information, both directly and indirectly, one 
might suppose that he could pretty well be left on 
his own to claim his benefits. But here again such 
an assumption would be most unfortunate. We have 
found that after a claimant has drawn a givea num- 
ber of checks it is essential that we reevaluate his 
understanding of his rights and responsibilities. By 
arranging a special interview we review essentials 
and afford the claimant an opportunity to present any 
problems or clarify any questions that may have arisen, 
since he now has had actual experience ia the pro- 
gram. The claimant’s understanding must be con- 
stantly reevaluated in order to assure that it is thorough 
and accurate. We must have well-informed claim- 
ants at all times. 


In summary, we find that by letting claimants see 
their rights and obligations, hear about and actually 
witness the bitter experience of the ignorant and 
willful evader of responsibilities, their way is smoothed 
and our benefit-payment program is more efficient 
and freer from the blight of fraud. 








Canada’s Graduates in 
Agriculture Employed in 
Many Fields 


NIVERSITY graduates in agriculture in Canada 

have a wide field of employment, extending far 

beyond that of agriculture and related indus- 
tries, according to findings of the Canadian Depart- 
ment of Labour. In a study by the Department’s 
Economics and Research Branch, the records of 
3,039 professional agriculturists who had registered 
with the section were examined, and a breadown of 
the fields of employment is as follows: 





Farming (eelf-employed).............-......:. 382 
EE ibid SEPA KA RASH CREA EEE e oORS Ewe Wee 4 
NINN et dave Siege Poh o oie We Sie ys Ra Re sions A aloes 4 
Manufacturing (foods, beverages, tobacco)....... 255 
Manufacturing (iron and steel products)......... 76 
Manufacturing (chemical products)............. 54 
Manufacturing (various)...................... 31 
pe ee ee re 21 
nD | Se eee ee 10 
Transportation and Communication............ 27 
Public Utilities (other than transportation and com- 
MUNRO ho oon ok mocks «cn sheet ee 18 
Trade (retail and wholesale)................... 126 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate............. 30 
NMR Sr AN se 6 Rr nics a iin pitea.g See 284 
Uh SSRN MRTOTIO oon o noi avs 0 bis0-> Wi0-014,8'6 ws 48 
Government (Federal Civilian)................. 865 
Government (Armed Forces)...............008. 18 
Government (Provincial)... ...........c-0cee0% 671 
Government (Municipal)......... Pee arn 12 
I TR et ee eT 30 
Not Recorded (some taking postgraduate work, 
OS Oe ann ate ce et eel ct nciha as 73 
is 5-4 eka e eae ae bk KS aes ei 3,039 


The study also showed there was a wide variation in 
the type of work engaged in by agricultural graduates 
among the various fields of employment. 
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Manuscripts Invited ... 


Aeceent on Service in Coming 
Themes 


N THE months ahead the EMPLOYMENT SECURITY REVIEW will present 
themes on the following subjects: 


1954 


November—SERVICES FOR THE OLDER WORKER 
December—MANAGING EMPLOYMENT SECURITY OPERATIONS 


1955 
January—SERVICE TO EMPLOYERS 
March—FARM PLACEMENT SERVICE 
April—SERVICE TO APPLICANTS 
June—SERVICE TO VETERANS 
July—HOW CAN UI ERRONEOUS PAYMENTS BE ELIMINATED? 
September—SERVICE TO THE HANDICAPPED 


We would like to hear from any office which can contribute to any of the 
above theme subjects. Please let us have your suggestions. Specifications and 
due date for the manuscripts (generally 6 weeks before publication date) will 


be furnished gladly. 
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